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THE TEACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
AND JESUS CHRIST 


Some Reflections Upon the Dead Sea Scrolls 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


HE fascinating discovery of manuscripts near the Dead 
Sea in Palestine which began in 1947 has continued to 
interest the scholarly and religious world.t Not only has the 
interest continued, but it has mounted steadily. A recent 
issue of the Journal of Biblical Literature, for example, is 
devoted entirely to a discussion of various phases of the study 
of the Scrolls.2 In May 1955 the New Yorker contained a 
rather lengthy article on the subject, and article after article, 
both scholarly and popular have continued to appear.’ 
Dupont-Sommer has already written two books on the sub- 
ject,‘ and there has just appeared a full scale study from the 
pen of Millar Burrows.’ 


* A popular account of the discovery is given in Edmund Wilson: 
The Scrolls From the Dead Sea, New York, 1955, pp. 1-21; A. Dupont- 
Sommer: The Dead Sea Scrolls, A Preliminary Survey, Oxford, 1952, pp. 
9-17 (This work is a translation by E. Margaret Rowley of the French 
Apercus préliminaires sur les manuscripts de la Mer Morte, 1950. In the 
present article, reference will be made to the English edition which is a 
most useful introduction to the study of the Scrolls). H. H. Rowley: 
The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, Oxford, 1952, pp. 89-125, 
gives an amazingly large number of references to articles dealing with the 
discovery of the Scrolls. In the present writer’s opinion this book of 
Rowley’s is one of the best that has been written upon the subject. It 
serves as an excellent introduction to the vast literature which has already 
arisen, and it is furthermore characterized throughout by restraint and 
common sense. 

2 Vol. LX XIV, Part III, September 1955. 

3 May 14, 1955, Edmund Wilson, “A Reporter at Large: The Scrolls 
From the Dead Sea’’, pp. 45 ff. 

4 The second work appeared in English under the title The Jewish Sect 
of Qumran and the Essenes, New Studies on the Dead Sea Scrolls, London, 
1954. This is a translation by R. D. Barnett of the French, Nouveaux 
apercgus sur des manuscripts de la Mer Morte, 1953. 

5 Millar Burrows: The Dead Sea Scrolls, New York, 1955. Although this 
work is popular in nature, it offers an excellent introduction to the study 
of the Scrolls. Of particular value are the translations which it contains. 
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Largely as a result of the studies of Dupont-Sommer, the 
idea has gained ground that Christianity is indebted to some 
of the teachings which are expressed in these newly discovered 
manuscripts.° When the Isaiah manuscript (in the present 
writer’s opinion, the most remarkable of all the discoveries) 
was first brought to light, it seemed as though the textual 
criticism of the Old Testament would undergo a revolution.’ 
Now, however, it is becoming clear that the Scrolls are also 
going to prove of great interest and importance to students of 
the New Testament.® Are the foundations of Christianity in 
danger as a result of these discoveries? That is the question 
to which serious attention must be devoted.? 

In an article such as this, it will be impossible to attempt to 
do justice to every aspect of the question, nor would the 
writer, even if space permitted, be qualified to discuss every 
aspect. We shall therefore attempt something on a much more 
modest scale. We shall seek to limit ourselves in the present 
article to a study of those documents in which mention is 
made of a Teacher of Righteousness, and this will involve a 


6 Note the discussion in Wilson: op. cit., pp. 77-112. 

7 In a communication presented to the annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, December 29, 1949, H. M. Orlinsky 
maintained that the copyist responsible for the Isaiah Scroll was not 
particularly careful, that the Scroll comes from a manuscript which was 
copied from memory and that its text was well-nigh worthless for textual 
criticism (See Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXIX, Part I, March 
1950, p. vi). Some excellent remarks on the subject are given by W. J. 
Martin: The Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah, London, 1954. 

8 Note the remarks of Wilson: op. cit., p. 99, and of Rowley: The Dead 
Sea Scrolls and their Significance, London, 1954, pp. 22, 23. 

9 A popular article in which these questions are discussed is by a New 
Testament scholar, Floyd V. Filson: “‘What About the Dead Sea Scrolls?” 
in Presbyterian Life, October 29, 1955, pp. 8 ff. Filson concludes his article 
with the statement, ‘‘We welcome the historical evidence of the scrolls, 
but we still have to look to Christ and the New Testament for the gospel of 
God’s grace”. On the other hand a popular article by G. Lankester Harding 
in The Illustrated London News, September 3, 1955, bears the heading 
“Where Christ Himself May Have Studied: An Essene Monastery at 
Khirbet Qumran”. There are two pages of illustrations over which are 
found the following headings: ‘‘A Building In Which John the Baptist, And 
Probably Christ, Studied: Khirbet Qumran” (p. 380), and “‘Are These the 
Rooms Where Christ Once Walked? — Qumran Finds.” Such “populariz- 
ing’’ can only be regarded as regrettable. 
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consideration principally of the ‘‘Habakkuk Commentary’’?® 
and the so-called Zadokite Fragments.” 

In the Habakkuk Commentary and the Zadokite Fragments 
the Teacher of Righteousness appears as an important figure. 
Is he in any sense a forerunner of Jesus Christ? Did the Lord 
adopt some of his ideas and practices? Does any particular 
relationship exist between the two? Does the mention of this 
figure in any sense detract from the uniqueness of Christianity? 
It is to the answering of these questions that we must direct 
our attention in the present article. What we may learn from 
a study of these matters will doubtless influence our attitude 
toward the Scrolls as such and their relationship to early 
Christianity. 


THE DATING OF THE SCROLLS 


For some time a controversy has been carried on with 
respect to the time of composition of the Scrolls. By far 
the great majority of scholars have posited an early date, that 
is, a period which may roughly be described as about the time 
of Christ. This early date, however, has been vigorously and 
competently challenged, and it will be necessary to give some 
attention to a consideration of this challenge before proceeding 
to compare the teaching of the Scrolls with Christianity. 

The leading advocate of a late date for the Dead Sea Scrolls 
is Professor Solomon Zeitlin of the Dropsie College. In the 


10 Published in facsimile in The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, 
Volume I, The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habakkuk Commentary, edited 
by Millar Burrows, New Haven, 1950. 

™ Published in facsimile by Solomon Zeitlin: The Zadokite Fragments, 
Philadelphia, 1952, and in translation by R. H. Charles: Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, II, 1913, pp. 786 ff. 

2 Rowley, op. cit., p. 10, correctly points out that “Three quite separate 
question call for investigation: (1) when the non-Biblical texts were 
composed; (2) when all the manuscripts were copied; (3) when the 
manuscripts were deposited in the cave’”’. 

13 Dr. Zeitlin’s learned articles have principally appeared in the Jewish 
Quarterly Review, hereafter abbreviated as JQR. We may note Vol. XLI 
(1950-1951) ‘‘The Hebrew Scrolls: Once More and Finally”, pp. 1-58; 
“The Hebrew Scrolls: A Challenge to Scholarship”, pp. 251-275; Vol. XLV, 
No. 1, “The Antiquity of the Hebrew Scrolls and the Piltdown Hoax: 
A Parallel’, pp. 1-29; Vol. XLV, No. 2, ‘‘The Essenes and Messianic 
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first place he appeals to vocabulary.“ The very term 771% 
pt, he claims, was coined by the Karaites, as a designation 
of their own teachers, in distinction from the Rabbinical 
teachers, whom they designated pw m9, teacher(s) of false- 
hood. Zeitlin also points out that certain other terms were in 
use after the catastrophe of Bar Kokba, and that the word 
“wp is found in Karaitic literature. 

The Habakkuk Scroll furthermore, asserts Dr. Zeitlin, 
makes use of an expression of the Middle Ages »bvnn ma 
(in the sense of “‘court’’). It employs ¥8 and not m7 as a 
designation of God. This, according to Zeitlin, is found 
thirty-nine times in the Zadokite work. On the basis of 
vocabulary, then, Dr. Zeitlin believes that the Scrolls, and we 
now have particular reference to the Habakkuk Commentary, 
are of the Middle Ages. 

In the second place, Zeitlin supports his position with the 
statement that during the Second Commonwealth the Jews 
did not write commentaries on the Bible, since at this time 
Hebrew was yet a living tongue, and there was no need for 
commentaries. Furthermore, the type of commentary found 
in the Habakkuk Scroll is said to lack ‘‘. . . form, its construc- 
tion is bad, it could not have been written during the Second 
Commonwealth and cannot be compared to the commentaries 
written by Saadia Gaon or the great Karaites. It is the work 
of a Jew of mediocre attainments’’.*s 

What may be said concerning these arguments? It is to 
the credit of H. H. Rowley that he has endeavored to present 
an answer.’® He points out that Weis had asserted that "Wb 
in its wider usage, as found in the Habakkuk Commentary, 


Expectations”, pp. 83-119 (while this article is not a direct treatment of 
the Scrolls, it is extremely valuable as a study of the subjects with which it 
deals, subjects which recent discussion of the Scrolls has brought to the 
fore); “‘A Note on the Fiction of the ‘Bar Kokba’ Letter’”’, ibid., pp. 174-180; 
Vol. XLV, No. 3, ‘“‘Additional Remarks”, pp. 218-229; Vol. XLVI, No. 1, 
“The Propaganda of the Hebrew Scrolls and the Falsification of History’, 
pp. 1-39, and No. 2, pp. 116-180. Mention should also be made of Joseph 
Reider: ‘‘The Dead Sea Scrolls’, JOR, Vol. XLI, pp. 59-70; P. R. Weis: 
“The Date of the Habakkuk Scroll’, JQR, Vol. XLI, pp. 125-154. 

%4 Cf. JOR, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, pp. 132, 133. 

1s JOR, Vol. XLI, p. 35. 

%© The Zadokite Fragments, pp. 26-28. 
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that is, without being restricted to the interpretation of a 
dream, is a later reflection of Arabic influence. On the other 
hand, as Rowley indicates, Fraenkel considers the Arabic word 
to be a loan from Aramaic. The word is also used in the same 
sense in the Zadokite Fragments as it is in the Habakkuk 
Commentary. From this Rowley suggests that under the 
influence of manuscripts which came to light about 800 A. D. 
the word may have “‘. . . gained new currency in this extended 
sense’”’ (op. cit., p. 28). This is certainly a conceivable and 
possible explanation.*? 

A more convincing argument is brought forth by Rowley 
in a footnote in which he points out that in Accadian the words 
pasiru and pisru were employed, not merely of the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, but also of omens and signs.** It would seem 
that the idea of interpretation was in itself a very ancient one. 
The account in Nehemiah 8 makes it clear that Ezra and the 
others who read endeavored to explain the Law to the people. 
They engaged in interpretation. Likewise, Peter at Pentecost 
explained the events to his hearers. The evangelist Philip 
explained Isaiah 53 to the Ethiopian eunuch, and the mpogyrat 
of ancient Greece explained or interpreted the oracles of 
Delphi and other oracles to the nation. The art and practice 
of explanation was of course old."® 


17 Professor Rowley and others have maintained that the Scrolls may 
have been placed in the cave long before 800 A. D. In 800 A. D., according 
to a letter which Timotheus I, the Nestorian Patriarch, sent to Sergius, 
the Metropolitan of Elam (first called to the attention of recent scholarship 
by Eissfeldt, in Theologische Literaturzeitung, LX XIV, 1949, cols. 597 ff., 
and popularly presented by Filson in the Biblical Archaeologist, xiii, 1950, 
pp. 96 ff.) a bedouin discovered some manuscripts in a cave near the Dead 
Sea and reported his find to the Jews. If a large number of these Scrolls 
were at that time removed from the cave and circulated among the Kara- 
ites, they might have influenced the latter. The difficulty in this theory, as 
Rowley of course recognizes, is that it does not explain why the recently 
discovered manuscripts were not also removed with the others. Yet this 
need not be an insuperable difficulty. We have no means of knowing that 
the cave from which the 800 A. D. find was removed is identical with one 
of the Ain Feschka caves. The cave in which Timotheus’ bedouin found 
his manuscripts may have contained but a few Scrolls. There is no evi- 
dence of any wide-spread search for manuscripts at that time such as that 
which has characterized the past few years. 

8 Tbid., p. 27, n. 8. 

19 Cf. Nehemiah 8:9; Acts 8:29-35. Certainly the idea of interpretation, 
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Weis is correct, with the exceptions to be noted later, in his 
insistence that the wider use of "WD as found in the Habakkuk 
Commentary cannot now be attested earlier. In the Old 
Testament the Hebrew [ND and the Aramaic NWP are 
used in the restricted sense of the interpretations of dreams, 
although the latter word is found in Daniel 5 where it is 
employed of the explanation of the mysterious handwriting 
upon the wall. In Ecclesiastes 8:1 the word seems also to be 
employed in a wider sense (9237 WD), as a synonym for 
wisdom generally. A phrase similar to that employed in the 
Habakkuk Commentary, is found in Genesis 41:12, 18 (At 
izinnb). These considerations are instructive, but they do 
not permit us to draw dogmatic conclusions. Since the idea 
of Scripture interpretation is very old, we need not insist that 
the occurrence of WD in the Habakkuk Commentary proves 
either a late or early date. It is certainly conceivable that the 
word might be used in this sense much earlier.?° 

What about the term p78 AM? According to Weis, this 
term first appears in a Karaite commentary from the end of 
the ninth century.27 This commentary, that of Daniel al 
Kumisi, is on Joel 2:23, a passage which has been too much 
neglected in the study of the Scrolls. The text may be trans- 
lated, ‘‘... for he hath given you the former rain (7%) for 


in itself, and not merely as restricted to dreams, must have been very 
old. 

20 C, Rabin, ‘‘Notes on the Habakkuk Scroll and the Zadokite Docu- 
ments”, Vetus Testamentum, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 148 ff., has some valuable 
remarks on the literary genre of the Habakkuk Scroll. He appeals to the 
Demotic writings of about 300 B. C., particularly to a ‘‘chronicle”’ edited 
by Spiegelberg (Die sogenannte Demotische Chronik, Leipzig, 1914), which 
consists of a series of oracles, the general ‘‘technique”’ of which is similar 
to the Habakkuk Commentary. Rabin believes that there is an actual 
literary connection. The literary genre, he declares, is neither midrash 
nor commentary, but a type which may be designated pesher (interpreta- 
tion). Rabin gives the following (v, 2-4) for comparison with Habakkuk 
Scroll xii, 3-4, ‘‘ ‘Rain upon the stone, the sky being clear’. That means: 
the people of Egypt have been made a carnage while the sun (god) sees 
them, etc.”’ 

It is clear that, whatever the relationship between the two may be, the 
type of interpretation is similar. Rabin has performed a real service in 
calling attention to this text. 

2 Weis, op. cit., p. 135. 
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righteousness (mp ts?)”. It is obvious that the words 71% 
pts find their origin here. Of great interest also is Hosea 
10:12, ‘*... till he come and rain righteousness on you” 
(a29 pis my Nise ty). It is clear that the designation 
“Teacher of Righteousness’’ is derived from the Scriptures 
themselves. It is also clear that, at least up to the present, no 
examples of the usage of this phrase have appeared in pre- 
Karaite times. If the inhabitants of the Dead Sea monastery 
were Essenes and if their leader did bear this designation, the 
designation died with them and did not reappear, as far as 
we now know, until the times of the Karaites. Christ was not 
called the ‘“Teacher of Righteousness’. Dupont-Sommer de- 
clares ‘‘The Galilean Master, as he is presented to us in the 
writings of the New Testament, appears in many respects as 
an astonishing reincarnation of the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness’’.??. As far as the designation itself is concerned, there is 
no connection or similarity whatever. With respect to the 
other terms adduced by Zeitlin, the evidence seems to support 
the view that they belong to the Karaitic period. 

Zeitlin argues further that the author of the commentary 
made use of the Targum of Jonathan. He appeals to the 
comments on 1:16 as being based on the Targumic language. 
Secondly, both the Targum and the Commentary employ the 
word 7"? of Jerusalem, and lastly the word 05 in Habakkuk 
2:20 is interpreted by 7%5° which is based on the Targum. 
These are weighty considerations. What can be said about 
them ?3 

The Habakkuk document interprets 1:16, ‘“‘those who sacri- 
fice to their standards” (amimx> onat man). It does not 
follow the Targum word for word, for the Targum may be 
translated ‘‘and bring forth incense to its standards’. In 
place of the Pmd12 pron of the Targum and the 7¥p% of the 
Masoretic text, the Habakkuk Scroll renders freely by o’nat. 
The practice of the Scroll is to interpret the Biblical text of 
contemporaneous events, and hence, it applies the action of 
sacrifice to the Kittim. Is it not possible, however, that this 


22 The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes, p. 160. 
23 Zeitlin, JQR, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, p. 132. 
% The Targum N}p0? popia p’on. 
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interpretation may have served as a basis from which the 
Targum drew, rather than vice versa? It is difficult to say 
positively, one way or another. 

With respect to the usage of 7p as referring to Jerusalem, 
this usage may be found in the Syriac of Mark 14:21.?5 Is it 
possible, with our limited knowledge, to determine how early 
such an employment of the word began? 

Regarding the interpretation of 09 in Habakkuk 2:20, the 
Targum renders it by the Pal, f5I0" which may be trans- 
lated, ‘‘and let be consumed (or, they shall be consumed) 
from before him all the idols of the land”’.** The Syriac has 


Sos\ (there will tremble), and the Arabic a x” (let fear), 


which is based upon the LXX ebAaBeicPw. One cannot but 
be struck by the similarity in thought between the Targum 
and the Habakkuk Scroll. The Targum is a prayer that 
earth’s idols come to an end, and the Habakkuk Scroll states 
that God (x) will make an end of all who serve idols and 
(i. e., together with) the wicked from the earth.27, Which, 
however, was the original? It is difficult to say. The Habak- 
kuk Scroll preserves the Masoretic text but interprets it of 
the destruction of idolaters, whereas the Targum simply 
interprets it of the consuming of idols. One refers to idols, 
the other to idolaters. One employs a transitive verb, the 
other an intransitive. The evidence does not appear to be 
sufficiently strong to warrant the statement that there is 
actual borrowing or dependence, nor, if there was such 
dependence, which document was the earlier.?* 

The strongest argument for an early dating of the Scrolls is 
archaeological. In his article ‘“The Archeology of Qumran’’, 
Dr. James L. Kelso points out that the jars were of a type 


* 2N.5& yso 2oor 22. 

xp as noo b> mintp, 1D DID’. 

772° wewon OVS) PY AN) JIN nx may Ww on dD by qwe 

PUNT JD Oywrn ne oasyn say di nx bx 

28 C. Rabin (op. cit., p. 158), with respect to another point in relation to 
the Targum and the Habakkuk Scroll, well remarks: ‘“‘Interpretations of 
this kind, whatever their source, were apparently used by different circles 
and adapted by each to their needs, not always with full cognizance of the 
methods on which they were originally based’’. 
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never before known.”9 According to Dr. Albright the clay was 
Roman, either Herodian or post-Herodian.3° Kelso points out 
that the history of the monastery building falls into three 
periods. Since coins of both John Hyrcanus and Alexander 
Jannaeus are available the building was apparently built 
during the reign of one or the other of them. During the reign 
of Herod the Great it seems to have been abandoned to be 
reoccupied during the reign of Archelaus. As shown by the 
coins the second phase came to an end in June 68, after which 
it was remodeled and became a garrison for Roman soldiers. 
Finally, with the Second Jewish Revolt the building was no 
longer used.3* 

Within this building the same type of jars was found as 
was found in the cave. The presence of Roman coins made it 
clear that they belonged to the first century A. D. but previous 
to Jerusalem’s destruction. It was suggested by G. R. Driver 
that the jars could be much older than the manuscripts.3? But 
it would seem that the jars were made for the very purpose of 
preserving and storing the manuscripts, a practice which was 
fairly wide-spread in antiquity.*3 The archaeological evidence, 
therefore, favors an early date. This is answered by Zeitlin, 
however, with the assertion that the scrolls were never in the 
cave.#4 

In this brief survey of the question we have left aside the 
matter of palaeography. The study of the Nash Papyrus in 
a seminar devoted to the study of the Scrolls has convinced 
the present writer that this tiny fragment is earlier than the 


29 In Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LX XIV, Part III, September, 
1955, pp. 141-146. 

3° In Kelso, op. cit., pp. 141 f. 

3t Op. cit., p. 144. Cf. also, in the same issue, Charles T. Fritsch: ‘‘Herod 
the Great and the Qumran Community”’, pp. 173 ff. 

32 As reported by W. J. Martin: The Dead Sea Scroll of Isaiah, p. 6, this 
suggestion was made in The Times (London) of August 23, 1949. 

33 The evidence for this is given in Martin, op. cit., p. 6. 

34 JOR, Vol. XL, 1949-50, pp. 59 ff. and Vol. XLI, 1950-51, p. 57. In 
this latter reference Zeitlin remarks: ‘‘The Isaiah Scroll, Habakkuk Com- 
mentary, Thanksgiving Psalms, War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of 
Darkness were not found in the Judean Desert. They were brought from 
another country. They may have been placed in the caves for a while. 
They belong to the Geniza of the Middle Ages.” 
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Middle Ages.35 What, however, shall we say with respect to 
the question of date in general? 

For our part we believe that the evidence is insufficient to 
determine the matter in a dogmatic fashion, although we 
look with favor upon an early date.*° Zeitlin has raised 
some extremely cogent points, which in our opinion have not 
yet received an entirely satisfactory answer. Non-Jewish 
scholars, and least of all, the present writer, do not have a 
thorough knowledge of Rabbinics. Not only is it a field in 
which we are not experts, but it is one in which for the most 
part our knowledge is meager indeed. Dr. Zeitlin, on the 
other hand, is a master in this field. 

However, one cannot but be impressed by the argument 
from archaeology, and to a lesser extent, by that from palae- 
ography.37 Our purpose in this present article is not to attempt 
a settlement of the question of date, but rather to discuss the 
relationship which the Scrolls sustain to Christianity. By way 
of orientation and background, however, it has been necessary 
to offer these general remarks on the present status of discus- 
sion concerning the date of the Scrolls. 


THE SCROLLS AND CHRISTIANITY 


One factor, namely the relation of Christianity to the 
Scrolls, has been thrust into prominence through the appear- 
ance of Edmund Wilson’s book.3* Mr. Wilson writes engag- 


35 Much has, of course, been written on the subject of palaeography. The 
reader is referred to the excellent bibliography in Rowley: The Zadokite 
Fragments, pp. 89-125. Of particular importance as an introduction to the 
whole question of palaeography is the work of Solomon A. Birnbaum: 
The Qumran (Dead Sea) Scrolls and Palaeography, Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Supplementary Studies, Nos. 13-14, New 
Haven, 1952. 

36 It must also be remembered that the Scrolls do not necessarily reflect 
the doctrine of the group that once lived in the Qumran monastery. They 
may, of course, have done so, and probably did. On the other hand, they 
may have, at one time merely belonged to the library of the group. The 
evidence is not sufficient to permit much dogmatizing. 

37 The present writer does, therefore, look with favor upon an early date 
for the Scrolls (2. e., near the beginning of this era). 

38 See note 1. 
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ingly, and his work is easy to read. For that very reason it is 
likely to have considerable influence. It is a popular account 
of the discovery and significance of the Scrolls, and for the 
most part follows the researches of Dupont-Sommer. The 
book is, in fact, an apologetic for a ‘‘naturalistic” or ‘“‘human- 
istic’ type of Christianity, and consequently, it is necessary 
to examine with some care certain of the matters which it 
discusses. 

That for which Wilson is contending may clearly be seen 
from the two following quotations. ‘The monastery”, he 
writes, and he has reference to the Qumran monastery, ‘‘this 
structure of stone that endures, between the bitter waters and 
precipitous cliffs, with its oven and its inkwells, its mill and 
its cesspool, its constellation of sacred fonts and the un- 
adorned graves of its dead, is perhaps more than Bethlehem 
or Nazareth, the cradle of Christianity” (op. cit., pp. 97 f.). 
The second quotation brings to the fore the anti-supernatu- 
ralistic bias of the book, ‘“‘and it would seem an immense 
advantage for cultural and social intercourse — that is, for 
civilization — that the rise of Christianity should, at last, be 
generally understood as simply an episode of human history 
rather than propagated as dogma and divine revelation. The 
study of the Dead Sea scrolls — with the direction it is now 
taking — cannot fail, one would think, to conduce to this’ 
(op. cit., p. 108). 

There is a certain amount of naiveté in Wilson’s discussion 
of these matters. He quotes David Flusser as saying, ‘‘Les 
chrétiens sont dérangés. Les juifs sont dérangés aussi. Moi, 
je ne suis pas dérangé!”’ (Christians are disturbed. Jews are 
also disturbed. I, however, am not disturbed.) Wilson then 
proceeds to state, ‘‘and I had seemed to note, also, on the 
Christian side, a certain reluctance to recognize that the 
characteristic doctrines of Christianity must have been devel- 
oped gradually and naturally, in the course of a couple of 
hundred years, out of a dissident branch of Judaism”’ (op. cit., 
p. 80). He then goes on to say, “An independent scholar like 
Flusser, not committed to any religion, had no reason for 
being upset”’ (op. cit., p. 81). The same note is sounded again 
on a later page, ‘Such an inquirer comes finally to ask himself 
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whether anyone but a secular scholar is really quite free to 
grapple with the problems of the Dead Sea discoveries” 
(op. cit., p. 101). 

Since Wilson’s work will doubtless be widely read, we have 
felt it our duty to adduce these quotations which make clear 
the underlying assumptions upon which it is based. All 
scholars whatever their religious views have presuppositions. 
Mr. Wilson himself certainly has them, and they are pre- 
suppositions which apparently would rule out an intrusion of 
the supernatural into human history. We wonder whether 
Wilson has considered the implications involved in adopting 
the presuppositions with which he has approached the study 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Certainly no honest Christian need 
be afraid of truth wherever he may meet it. 

We are grateful for many fine things in Wilson’s book. He 
has given a delightful acccunt of the discovery of the Scrolls, 
we only regret that he has seen fit to proceed upon the basis 
of assumptions which we regard as utterly untenable. He has 
called the attention of his readers to the work of Dupont- 
Sommer, and for this we may be grateful. Wilson does not, 
however, follow Dupont-Sommer in all details, and hence, we 
believe that it will be the part of wisdom to submit the fuller 
arguments of Dupont-Sommer to a careful scrutiny. 

In his first work, which appeared in English under the title, 
The Dead Sea Scrolls, A Preliminary Survey, Dupont-Sommer 
declares, “It is from the womb of this religious ferment that 
Christianity, the Christian ‘New Covenant’, emerged. In 
history there are scarcely any absolute beginnings, and 
Christianity is no exception to the rule” (p. 98). Even more 
startling, however, is the declaration, ‘‘The Galilean Master, 
as He is presented to us in the writings of the New Testament, 
appears in many respects as an astonishing reincarnation of 
the Master of Justice’ (p. 99). 

Dupont-Sommer is an ardent advocate of an early date for 
the Scroll which is known as the Habakkuk Commentary. 
On the basis of the comments on Habakkuk 2:15, he maintains 
that the catastrophe therein mentioned is the capture of 
Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.C. The commentary must 
therefore be subsequent to this time. It is, however, from a 
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time before the cessation of party struggles and the nomination 
of Octavius as imperator, probably 41 B. C.39 

In his second book, Dupont-Sommer is careful to indicate 
that he does not at all equate Jesus Christ and the Teacher of 
Righteousness. There are certain differences between the two, 
he argues, and these differences are sufficient to refute any 
identification of the two such as Teicher has sought to make.*° 
The Teacher of Righteousness was a priest, he points out, a 
son of Levi, whereas Christ was not a priest, but a ‘‘Son of 
David’. Jesus is called the Messiah, whereas the Teacher of 
Righteousness was described as ‘‘Messiah of Aaron and Israel’”’. 
“The Teacher of Righteousness probably lived generally in 
Judaea; Jesus was a Galilean and His preaching took place 
principally on the shores of the Lake of Tiberias. The Teacher 
of Righteousness was a learned master, whom his followers 
surrounded with such a superstitious veneration that, like the 
disciples of Pythagoras, they would not pronounce his name; 
Jesus was a familiar teacher, whom His disciples and even the 
multitude approached with complete freedom, and whose 
name was neither secret nor mysterious. The Teacher of 
Righteousness, if one may judge by the quite monastic rule 
which he imposed on his followers, was a strict ascetic, no 
doubt charitable, but as hard on himself as on others, avoiding 
all contact with sinners like a pollution; Jesus mingled more 
with ordinary life, was more human’’.* 

The picture of the Teacher of Righteousness which is given 
in the above quotation is found not only in the Habakkuk 
Commentary but is drawn from other sources as well. Our 
purpose now will be to examine that figure as he appears in 
the Habakkuk Commentary and then as presented in the 
Zadokite Fragments and to compare him with what the New 
Testament has to say about Christ. 

It is perfectly evident that the interpretation which charac- 


39 Tbid., p. 31. 

4° The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes, p. 161. Dr. J. L. Teicher has 
argued that the sect mentioned in the Scrolls was Ebionite Christian, the 
Teacher of Righteousness was Jesus and the Man of Falsehood Paul. Cf. 
his recent article ‘The Christian interpretation of the sign X in the Isaiah 
Scroll” in Vetus Testamentum, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 189-198. 

« Ibid., pp. 161 f. 
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terizes the Habakkuk Commentary is of a somewhat unique 
type. It can hardly be considered as serious and sober 
exegesis of the prophetical book. Very obviously the words 
of the prophet have had a forced meaning placed upon them, 
a meaning which is designed to give prominence to the Teacher 
of Righteousness. Whereas, for example, Habakkuk speaks of 
the righteous in a general sense (1:4), the commentary imme- 
diately finds here a reference to the Teacher of Righteousness. 
Although only half of column one is extant, nevertheless, the 
words are plainly visible, “‘he is the Teacher of Righteousness” 
(p73 mI NIM). Bo Reicke has suggested that the earlier 
part of the line contained the words, ‘‘The wicked, that is, 
the wicked priest, and the righteous ...”’.45 This suggestion 
has merit, for it is likely that both the ‘“‘wicked’”’ and the 
“righteous” of the text should be identified. Although the 
word ‘“‘righteous’”’ occurs in the text in a general sense, never- 
theless, the commentary individualizes it. It is not the right- 
eous ones generally that are in view, but rather one particular 
righteous individual, the Teacher of Righteousness.‘ 

In the commentary on 1:5 mention is made of a ‘‘Man of 
Falsehood” and of those who have engaged in deception with 
him.4s The reason for their action is introduced by °5, but 
the text is broken. However, the next word is probably the 
negative, and at the end of the line occurs the words ‘‘Teacher 
of Righteousness (from) the mouth-of (line 3) God’’.4* The 


42 Whether the work be called commentary or midrash depends upon 
what one means by those terms. The work interprets the Biblical text in 
such a way as to apply it to events which were more or less contempora- 
neous with the author (cf. note 20). 

43 Bo Reicke: ‘‘Handskirfterna Fran Qumran I-III”, in Symbolae Bib- 
licae Upsalienses (Supplement-haften till Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok), Upp- 
sala, 1952, p. 28, ‘‘Har kan mdjligen ha statt: Den brottslige, det 4r den 
brottslige prasten (kol. viii, 9), och den rattfardige ...”. 

44 The Commentary speaks of this Teacher throughout as an individual. 
We cannot therefore maintain that in the eyes of the commentator, he 
was merely a symbol of the powers of light and righteousness. 

4 3toT7 WS OY O31. 

46 Part of the Aleph of the negative is visible. Probably we may recon- 
struct the text so as to obtain the following: ‘‘Because they did not believe 
the words of the Teacher of Righteousness from the mouth of God’. The 
word p%X is blotted over. The 7 of the article is written above the line, 
and apparently, there is an extra letter, possibly a 4, the horizontal stroke 


ye 
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verse, we are told, also has reference to those who have acted 
deceptively against the New (Covenant).‘7 It is further said of 
them that (apparently 8°35 is to be read) they have not 
believed in the covenant of God.** The verse is further said 
to apply to those who ‘‘have rejected (?) the covenant*? which 
they have not believed when they heard all the (?) of 
the last generation from the mouth of the priest whom God 
has appointed (]nm})...to interpret all the words of His 
servants the prophets ...(through) their hand God has told 
(95d) all which will come to pass concerning His people...’’. 

Of particular interest is the comment on 1:13b, “‘its inter- 
pretation’® has to do with (¥y) the house of Absalom and the 
men of their group who were silent toward the admonitions 
of the Teacher of Righteousness, and did not help him against 
the Man of Falsehood who rejected the Law in the midst of 
all (people?)”’. 

The next reference appears in the commentary on 2:2. 
With respect to the words ‘‘to the end that he that runs may 
read therein” the reference is said to be to the Teacher of 
Righteousness whom God “has made to know all the secrets 
(°t4) of His servants the prophets’. 

Important is the comment on 2:4, “‘its interpretation con- 
cerns all those who obey the Law in the house of Judah whom 
God delivers from the house of judgment on account of their 
labor and their faith in the Teacher of Righteousness’’.5" 

2:8b is interpreted of the Wicked Priest who dealt treach- 
erously against (?) the Teacher of Righteousness and the men 
of his (7. e., the Priest’s) company. 





of which is visible. The text seems to have been: Ap7¥(7) AND. There 
appears also to have been a slanting line over the Daleth. Cf. Joel 2:23. 

47 The noun before the adjective is missing. 

48 The sense is very difficult. The commentary appears to say 
“those who have dealt deceitfully against the New (Covenant) because 
(&°D) they have not believed in the covenant of God”. It would seem (if 
we are correct in supplying ‘‘covenant”’ before ‘‘new’’) that two covenants 
are mentioned. Apart from this one questionable passage the term “‘New 
Covenant” ("w7NA m3) does not occur in the Habakkuk Scroll. 

49 Only the final NM of this word appears. 

5° The usual formula which introduces the comments is 1NWD. 

| 293 vpvon nap bx ob-x? wR AAT VIA AINA My did dy wD 

.pisn mp3 onion) odny 
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2:15 is said to refer to the Wicked Priest who pursued after 
the Teacher of Righteousness ‘‘to swallow him in the anger of 
his wrath, thou hast desired (?) his exile, and at the time of 
the festival of the rest of the Day of Atonement he appeared 
gloriously (¥°B1n) unto them to swallow them up and to make 
them stumble in the day of the fast of the Sabbath of their 
rest’’.5? 

From the meager information found in the Habakkuk 
Commentary one may conclude that the Teacher was a 


8? The text is difficult, and it is precarious to base too much upon it. 
The crucial word is ybab which seems to express purpose. If, then, the 
text is rendered, ‘‘who pursued after the Teacher of Righteousness to 
swallow him up”’, it does not actually assert that he was martyred. Rowley 
(op. cit., p. 34) cautiously states, ‘‘who seems to have suffered martyr- 
dom’’. Dupont-Sommer (The Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 27) translates ‘‘so as to 
swallow him up”; cf. also Vetus Testamentum, I, 1951, pp. 200 ff. Reicke 
(op. cit., p. 38) translates, ‘‘som har férféljt Rattfardighetens larare for 
att férvirra honom’’. On the basis of this present passage we cannot 
positively assert the martyrdom of the Teacher. The words imd) mar 
are rendered by Segal (‘‘The Habakkuk ‘Commentary’ and The Damascus 
Fragments” in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXX, Part 2, p. 135) 
as equivalent to imdi na bx “to the place of his exile’, which rendering 
is also accepted by Reicke (op. cit., p. 38). Segal correctly remarks: “But 
the Wicked Priest is not accused of having murdered the Teacher’’. Cf. 
Dupont-Sommer’s full discussion in his article ‘‘Le Maitre de justice fut-il 
mis a mort?” in Vetus Testamentum, I, No. 3, pp. 200-215. There has 
been much discussion about the verb y’51n. Dupont-Sommer refers it to 
the Teacher, “shining with divine splendour, who himself chastises the 
wicked city .... Furthermore the biblical text here commented on con- 
tains the words: so that God may see their feasts; and this text is applied by 
the commentator to the Master: what an extraordinary apotheosis!” 
(The Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 44). Cf. The Jewish Sect, pp. 35-37. However, 
this is to read a great deal into the text. Despite whatever difficulties are 
involved (and Dupont-Sommer has certainly stressed them, ibid., p. 36), 
until the force of 1m>2 max is better understood than seems to me to be 
the case, the subject of y’b1N would most naturally appear to be the Wicked 
Priest. Even, however, if the Teacher of Righteousness be taken as sub- 
ject, there is absolutely nothing in the language to suggest an apotheosis, 
a “resurrection” or a ‘‘second coming”. Rowley (op. cit., p. 34) quotes J. 
Bonsirven (Etudes, cclxviii, 1951, p. 215, which I have not seen), ‘‘Ce n’est 
que par un abus de mots qu’on prétend découvrir dans les écrits de la 
Nouvelle Alliance un Messie divin, un Messie crucifié, un Messie qui 
viendra exterminer ses ennemis dans une ‘extraordinaire apothéose’ ”’. 
Lastly, it should be remembered that the word yp is found here in a 
technical sense, ‘‘time’’. 
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prophet and a priest and one who had particular knowledge of 
the secrets of the prophets. That the Teacher was an im- 
portant figure is to be noted in the statement that he is 
regarded as a savior. Salvation from judgment is made to 
depend upon those who obey the law and who labor and have 
faith in the Teacher. It would be a grave mistake to seek for 
an identity here between the rule of the sect and Christianity. 
Nor, for that matter, may the sect at this point be regarded 
even as a forerunner. I cannot agree with Dupont-Sommer 
when he says, ‘“The importance of this formula, furtive though 
it be, can hardly escape anyone. The Teacher of Righteous- 
ness has become for his followers the essential object of faith; 
it is faith in him which causes one to live.’’53 It should be 
pointed out that the mention of faith is of a most incidental 
character. It appears simply because of the presence of the 
word in the text of Habakkuk itself. There is not the slightest 
indication in the commentary that the writer understood 
what Habakkuk meant by the term “faith”. And the 
commentator himself obscures the meaning of the word by 
his coupling it with ‘‘works’’. He stresses those who keep the 
Law, and states that one of the grounds of their deliverance 
from judgment (if wan na” has reference to the final judg- 
ment) was held to be their toil and their faith. How different 
this is from the New Testament doctrine! There is nothing 
here of the sola fide of Luther. Those who will be delivered by 
God, according to the commentator, are those who have toiled 
and have kept the law. To include faith as a ground for 
deliverance is in reality to deny the true character of faith. 
For that matter, in the New Testament faith is not made the 
ground for salvation, but rather the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to the believer and received by (not “‘because of’’) 
faith alone. The term (1393) is far removed from New 


83 The Jewish Sect, pp. 55f. In this connection, Cullmann: ‘‘The Sig- 
nificance of the Qumran Texts for Research Into the Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity”’, in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LX XIV, Part IV, December, 
1955, p. 217, remarks, “‘Of course, we must point out at the same time the 
differences: this faith in the Teacher of Righteousness is not, as for Paul, 
faith in an act of atonement accomplished in the death of Christ for the 
forgiveness of sins. In fact, the concept of faith itself is different, containing 
nothing of the sense of opposition to the works of the law.” 
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Testament thought. One cannot escape the impression that 
the mention of faith is more or less incidental, and would not 
even have been thought of, had not the word itself occurred 
in the text of Habakkuk. Meager, indeed, is the information 
which can be gleaned from the Habakkuk Commentary 
concerning the Teacher of Righteousness. 


THE ZADOKITE FRAGMENTS AND THE TEACHER 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


It would seem that the Habakkuk Commentary and the 
so-called Zadokite Fragments* sustain a close relationship one 
to another, and for this reason it will be necessary to learn 
what the Zadokite Fragments have to say about the Teacher 
of Righteousness. These documents, as is now well known, 
were discovered toward the close of the last century by 
Solomon Schechter and were published by him in 1910.55 

The Fragments early introduce the Teacher. They speak of 
God having visited the nation three hundred and ninety years 
after the time of Nebuchadnezzar. Since the nation was 
seeking the Lord, apparently in repentance for its sins, ‘He 
raised them up a Teacher of Righteousness to lead them in 
the way of His heart’’.s® Further on, in a section which 
refers to the Exodus from Egypt, it is said of the Israelites 
that ‘‘they hearkened not to the voice of their Maker (the 
commandments of their Teacher) but murmured in their 
tents... .’’.57 

In VIII :10, we read, ‘“‘And save them, they shall get nothing 
until there arises a Teacher of Righteousness in the end of the 
days’’.5* Of interest also is a reference in IX:8, ‘They shall 
not be reckoned in the assembly of the people, and in its 


54 Cf. note 11. 

8s Documents of Jewish Sectaries, Volume I, Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work, Edited from Hebrew Manuscripts in the Cairo Genizah Collection now 
in the possession of the University Library, Cambridge, and provided with an 
English Translation, Introduction and Notes, Cambridge, 1910. 

s6 95 4973 os°990d pry An ond op. 

s7 Plate III, lines 7, 8. The text seems to read: omwy dipd raw xbdi 
ombrna 127 ony niyo. The reference is to the plates of Zeitlin’s 
edition (note 11). 

58 Plate VI, lines 10, 11. 
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register they shall not be written, from the day that there was 
gathered in the Unique Teacher until there shall arise the 
Messiah from Aaron and from Israel’’.5® Again in 1X:39 
there is further reference to the Unique Teacher, ‘was 
gathered in the Unique Teacher until all men of war were 
consumed who walked with the man of lies about forty 
years’’.®° 

There are a few further references to the Teacher, e. g., 
IX:50, “But all they who hold fast by these judgments in 
going out and coming in according to the Law, and listen to 
the voice of the Teacher and confess before God...’ ; 
IX :53, ‘‘and give ear to the voice of the Unique Teacher of 
Righteousness. . .’’.® 

It is clear that in the Zadokite Fragments the Teacher of 
Righteousness is to be distinguished from the Messiah.® This 
appears from VIII:29 particularly, ‘“‘there was gathered in the 
Unique Teacher until there shall arise the Messiah from 
Aaron and from Israel’. Of the Messiah it is said that 
“through His Messiah He shall make them know His Holy 
Spirit’’.“4 In 1X :10, the Messiah appears as a military figure. 
In XV:4 we read, ‘‘to the period of the wickedness until there 


59 Plate XIX, line 1. The first word is not clearly legible. Apparently 
the text read: Dbxiw'n) PIANO wD TDY IY TVA AND ANN. 

60 Plate XIX, line 14. 

6 Plate XX, lines 11, 12. 

& Plate XX, line 16. 

6 Dupont-Sommer (Jewish Sect, p. 54), however, contends for the 
identity of the Teacher and the Messiah of Aaron and Israel. He bases 
this assumption upon the passage 6:10-11 of the Zadokite Fragments. 
(Plate VI, lines 10-11: D°O°A MANNA prsA AI Dy Ty. Plate XII: 
line 23: bxawn ]77& MwD TIDY Ty.) However, it appears that the Teacher 
is a forerunner of the Messiah, who prepares the way for the latter, since 
it is only after the Teacher’s death that the Messiah appears. As Charles 
(op. cit., p. 801) remarks: ‘‘for an undetermined interval elapses between 
them, which is longer than forty years at all events, ix.40, but in reality 
nearer one hundred and forty”. The best that can be said for 6:10, 11 is 
that it teaches a reapperance of the Teacher. It is a close parallel with 
12:23, but it does not actually identify the two figures. 

6 Cullmann (op. cit., p. 226) points out that the Qumran sect placed 
little emphasis upon the Spirit. The mention of the Spirit in this present 
passage of the Damascus Document (Plate II, line 12) is simply an out- 
growth from the Old Testament. The Trinitarianism of the New Testament 
has its roots in the Old Testament and not in stray passages such as this. 
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arises the Messiah (from) Aaron and Israel...’’ and in 
XVIII:8 it is said that the Messiah will pardon our sins. 

One other person appears also to be mentioned, namely, the 
Lawgiver, who also receives the designation Star. Of him it 
is said, ‘‘And the Star is he who studied the Law, who came 
to Damascus, as it is written’’.°6 The above passages, in 
Charles’ translation, will give the reader an idea of what the 
Fragments have to say concerning the Teacher. 

It will now be possible to make a few observations. In the 
first place, as has already been suggested, it seems to be clear 
that according to the Zadokite Fragments, the Teacher and 
the Messiah are not the same person. The Teacher, therefore, 
is not regarded as the Messiah. In this respect, of course, he 
differs radically from Jesus, who was known as the Messiah. 
The designation xpioTés in the New Testament is constantly 
appended after the personal name, Jesus. In the Habakkuk 
Commentary and in the Zadokite Fragments there is nothing 
at all to correspond to this practice. 

Indeed, it is difficult, upon the basis of these fragments, to 
determine what the relationship is in which the Teacher is 
conceived as standing to the Messiah. Charles asserts that 
the Teacher prepares the way for the Messiah, but the text 
itself does not say this. In fact the text does not actually state 
the relationship, if any, which existed between the two. After 
the Teacher has died then, later, the Messiah of Aaron and 
Israel will arise. 

It is, furthermore, difficult to know whether the Fragments 
teach the existence of more than one teacher. In 1:7 the verb 
is very definitely in the past: ‘the raised them up a Teacher 
of Righteousness’. The reference is to the period after the 
exile, when there was a time of repentance upon the part of 
the people. It would seem that the work of this Teacher was 
regarded as already completed. Very different, on the other 


65 Plate VII, lines 18, 19: 31ND WWD PwdT SAA ANNA WNT NFA 351971. 
It was maintained by Schechter (op. cit., p. xiii) that the Star was to be 
identified with the Teacher. The Star was apparently the organizer of 
the sect who led it in its migration to Damascus. 

6 Cf. note 63. It must also be noted that Jesus is the Christ of David’s 
line, whereas in the Zadokite Fragments the Messiah is said to be of 
Aaron and Israel. 
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hand, is that which is stated in VIII:10, ‘‘until there arises 
the Teacher of Righteousness in the end of the days’’. In this 
passage the figure appears to be eschatological. He has not yet 
appeared upon the scene of history, nor will he do so until the 
eschatological period begins to run its course.*? 

It should be noted that this mysterious figure of the Teacher 
is indeed elusive. We do not even know his name. How differ- 
ent this is from the case of Jesus! In the Gospels emphasis is 
placed upon His Name. He receives the Name of Jesus, for 
the reason that He will save His people from their sins.** He 
is ‘called by this Name throughout His earthly life, and His 
followers after His death and resurrection delight to call Him 
thereby. To them it is a Name filled with rich associations. 
On the other hand, the followers of the Teacher, if there really 
were such, apparently had no delight whatever in perpetuating 
his name. In fact, they have not even made it clear whether 
there were one or more who bore the designation Teacher. 

From the Zadokite Fragments it is very difficult to ascertain 
precisely what the function of the Teacher was. Apparently 
he had the duty of teaching the nation the way in which God 
would have it walk. This, it would seem, was the function of a 
prophet. He was not a Teacher in his own authority, but he 
spake as did one of the prophets. Those who rebelled against 
his teaching were in reality rebelling against the way of God, 
and they are condemned, just as in the Old Testament men 
were condemned for not hearkening to the voice of the 
prophets. Jesus Christ on the other hand does not appear as 
a mere prophet. He spake as one having authority and in 
His own Name. There is nothing like the Sermon on the 
Mount in all the literature concerning the Teacher. There is 
not a hint that he exhibited the boldness of Jesus Christ, 
and that he spoke in his own name, as did the Lord. 

Another point of importance must be stressed; it is that we 
have no sample of the instruction of the Teacher. That he 
spoke the way of God, or what he thought was the way of God, 
we may be sure, but we do not know what he said. No 
precepts or maxims of his have remained. Whether he was a 


67 Cf. note 63. 
68 Matthew 1:21. In this respect cf. the force of Acts 4:12. No such 
language could be used of the Teacher. 
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good or a poor teacher, we do not know. His teaching has 
perished completely, and all that we have are a few references 
to him. On the other hand, the teaching of Jesus Christ has 
been preserved with remarkable fullness. We know what 
Jesus taught. ‘‘Never man spake like this man.’’®9 

According to Dupont-Sommer, the Teacher was “judged, 
condemned, tortured. He suffered in ‘his body of flesh’: 
without doubt he was a divine being who ‘became flesh’ to 
live and die as man’’.?° In our opinion these words are not 
justified. They are found in connection with the treatment of 
Habakkuk 2:7, 8a. The text of Habakkuk may be translated: 
‘Because thou hast spoiled many nations, all the remnant of 
the people shall spoil thee...’’. The line on which the 
explanation is to be found is in part torn out, but there appears 
to be space for the words ‘“‘The explanation concerns’. There 
then follow the words 79% WX ymIDm (the priest who re- 
belled). The next line, probably the last on the page, is 
missing entirely, and Dupont-Sommer suggests that we supply 
something like ‘‘and he persecuted the Master of Justice, who 
was...’. The text continues, and may then be translated, 
“‘struck by him in judgments of unrighteousness, and abomin- 
able profaners (Jit., and the abominations of profaners) did 
evil things (Q°99) against him (or, evil ones did against him) 
and vengeance on the body of his flesh’’.7* 

If we grant that the reference is to the persecution of the 
Teacher on the part of the wicked Priest, as we probably 
should, we have done nothing more than establish the fact 
that the Commentary teaches that he was put to death. 
There simply is no warrant to draw from this the conclusion 
that the Teacher was a divine being. There is nothing in the 
Commentary which permits of such an interpretation. Nor 
is there anything to suggest that the Teacher, being divine, 
became flesh. 


69 John 7:46b. Cf. Matthew 7:28, 29. Cullmann (op. cit., p. 225), makes 
the pertinent observation: ‘‘Is it not significant that Josephus and Philo 
can both describe the Essenes in detail without once mentioning the 
Teacher of Righteousness?’”’ This point had already been stressed by 
Zeitlin, JOR, Vol. XLV, No. 3, p. 205, Note 49a. 

7 The Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 34. 

7 Since the word is masculine, I favor the rendering, ‘‘evil ones’’. 
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The death of the Teacher appears to be due to the Wicked 
Priest. It is the death of a martyr, and nothing more. By his 
death the Teacher brings no salvation to his people. It is not 
an atoning death that he dies. In the Zadokite Fragments it 
is stated that the Unique Teacher was “gathered in”’ (*0N7). 
It is a question whether this language refers to a natural 
death or rather indicates that the Teacher was put to death. 
Dupont-Sommer argues for the latter, and Rowley thinks that 
the language favors it. It is possible that the language does 
favor, or at least permit, this view.”7 At the same time, the 
context itself does not suggest martyrdom. Furthermore, in 
none of the Scrolls is there any hint or suggestion that the 
Teacher of Righteousness was crucified. There is a danger 
that in the enthusiasm engendered by the newly discovered 
Scrolls, we read into them ideas which they actually do not 
contain. 

According to his latest work, Dupont-Sommer believes that 
he has found references to the Teacher in the Testament of 
Levi.73 In fact, in chapter XVIII of this latter work, he thinks 
that we have the first example of the proclamation of the 
Teacher as Messiah. In this chapter the Priest is described as 
‘Prophet of the Most High” and as a king who “‘shall arise 
in Judah’. Dupont-Sommer sets forth his view in the follow- 
ing words: “‘It is true that in other passages of the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs two anointed persons, two distinct 
Messiahs, are glorified. On the one hand, the Messiah, son of 
Levi; on the other hand, the Messiah, son of Judah. These 
passages belong, I think, to more ancient strata of the collec- 
tion. When the Teacher of Righteousness was converted into 
a Messiah, the two attributes previously distinct, the Anointed 


72 The expression is a common one to use of those who die a natural 
death. Unless there is some qualification in the context, there is no warrant 
for interpreting the word of an unnatural or violent death. In the present 
context I can see no reason for discovering a reference to anything other 
than a natural death. In this connection the death of Christ may be con- 
trasted with that of the Teacher, ‘‘No man taketh it from me, but I lay it 
down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again” (John 10:18a). It is interesting to note that these words occur in 
that Gospel which Cullmann thinks sustains a relationship to the Qumran 
sect (op. cit., p. 222). 

73 The Jewish Sect, pp. 38-57. 
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of Levi and the Anointed of Judah, were transferred to him in 
one and the same person. At least for a time, the Anointed 
of Judah disappears, and his royal prerogatives are trans- 
ferred, not without some violence, to the Anointed of Levi, 
who thus becomes both King and Priest at the same time.’’’4 

In response to this Zeitlin points out that the passage upon 
which Dupont-Sommer bases his view of the martyrdom is in 
fact a later interpolation done by the hand of Christians.75 

It is only natural that scholars under the impetus of some 
of the study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, will seek to find similar- 
ities in other sources also. These suggestions, however, must 
be examined with care, and should not hastily be accepted. 
For our part, we can see that there is nothing in the Scrolls 
which threatens the uniqueness of Christianity, or which would 
make it appear that Jesus Christ is One who was influenced 
by the doctrine of these Scrolls. 


CONCLUSION 


Christianity is a divine revelation. Jesus Christ is not 
merely one in a succession of ‘‘Christs’”; He is the Christ, 
promised by the prophets of the Old Testament. At the same 
time, it is to be expected that the Jewish groups which were in 
existence in His time would have entertained Messianic hopes. 
These Jews were believers in the Old Testament, and they 
were naturally deeply influenced by it. Consequently, in their 
teaching we may well expect that there will be much which, at 
least formally considered, will bear a resemblance to Chris- 
tianity. 

If, therefore, it could be demonstrated that the Scrolls 
represented the teaching of a group which existed in the period 
of the Second Commonwealth, it would not in the least be 
surprising to discover certain ideas and practices which, 
formally considered, were similar to Christianity. From this, 
however, it does not at all follow that Christianity is merely an 
outgrowth or development of the teaching of the Scrolls. If 
there were those who before the time of Christ proclaimed that 


74 Op. cit., p. 53. 
7s JOR, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, p. 173. 
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they were ‘“‘Christs”’, it is to be expected that their life would 
follow the pattern laid down in the Old Testament. This, 
however, does not mean that Christ Himself was merely 
another one among several Messiahs. 7° 

Whatever formal similarities there may be between Chris- 
tianity and the Scrolls or between Christ and the Teacher of 
Righteousness, there are differences so profound that they 
cannot possibly be explained away. Jesus Christ spake unlike 
any other man, for the simple reason that He was unlike any 
other man. There is only one possible method of explaining 
Him, and that is not by seeking to discover similarities 
between certain things that He did and said and the teachings 
and practices of others. Not in this way is the Lord of Glory 
to be accounted for. Rather, we shall never understand Him 
unless we first acknowledge that He is what He claimed to be, 
the Son of Man, one with the Father, who entered into this 
world to minister and to give His life as a ransom in the stead 
of many. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


% Cf. Acts 5:36 f. 








THE IMPUTATION OF ADAM’S SIN 


JOHN MURRAY 


HEOLOGICAL thought of the present day is not only 

hospitable to the notion of solidarity in sin and guilt; it 
is keenly sensitive to the fact of such solidarity. Dealing with 
the Augustinian doctrine of original sin, Emil Brunner can 
say: “I want to make it clear from the outset that I am in 
complete agreement with the twofold aim of Augustine: to 
represent sin as a dominant force, and humanity as bound 
together in a solidarity of guilt”.t And C. H. Dodd, com- 
menting on Paul’s argument in Romans 5:12-21, says: ‘‘What 
lies behind it is the ancient conception of solidarity. The moral 
unit was the community ...rather than the individual.... 
Thus the whole of humanity could be thought of as the tribe of 
Adam, and Adam’s sin was the sin of the race. With the 
growing appreciation of the ethical significance of the indi- 
vidual, the old idea of solidarity weakened. But it corres- 
ponded with real facts. The isolation of the individual is an 
abstraction:”? ‘‘Adam’’, he continues, “is a name which 
stands to him (Paul) for the ‘corporate personality’ of man- 
kind.”’3 Yet of Romans 5:12 Brunner also says: “‘It does not 
refer to the transgression of Adam in which all his descendants 
share; but it states the fact that ‘Adam’s’ descendants are 
involved in death, because they themselves commit sin’’.4 And 
C. H. Dodd can also say: ‘‘Thus Paul’s doctrine of Christ as 
the ‘second Adam’ is not so bound up with the story of the 
Fall as a literal happening that it ceases to have meaning 
when we no longer accept the story as such. Indeed, we should 
not too readily assume that Paul did so accept it.’’5 We thus 


* The Christian Doctrine of Creation and Redemption. Dogmatics, Vol. II 
(London, 1952), p. 103. 
2 The Epistle of Paul to the Romans (London, 1934), p. 79. 
3 Ibid., p. 80. 
4 Op. cit., p. 104. 
5 Op. cit., p. 80. 
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see that the recognition of and the emphasis upon solidaric 
or corporate sin and guilt in our present-day theology are not 
to be interpreted as identical with the classic protestant 
doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin. And it does not 
advance the cause of theology or of exegesis to regard Paul’s 
appeal to the fall of Adam as but the mythical form in which 
the fact of solidaric unity in sin is expressed. It is not a work 
of supererogation, therefore, if we address ourselves anew to 
this question of the imputation of Adam’s sin to posterity and 
to the study of the passage upon which, more than any other, 
the doctrine is based. It is encouraging to find in so brilliant 
a scholar as Anders Nygren so appreciative an assessment of 
the pivotal place which Romans 5:12-19 occupies in this 
major epistle. ‘‘The parallelism which Paul draws between 
Adam and Christ has seemed so strange and unmanageable 
that it has made scholars the more willing to treat this section 
as a parenthesis. More or less consciously interpreters have 
acted on the assumption that something, which is so foreign 
to today’s thought as to seem unreal, cannot have been of 
decisive importance to Paul either. To explain how he hap- 
pened in on the digression, reference has, for instance, been 
made to the important place which the ‘Adam-speculation’ 
came to play in rabbinical thought.... We should not 
forget that Paul read about Adam on one of the first pages of 
his Bible; so it is not necessary to look for remoter sources 
from which the idea might have come .... Paul does not look 
on Christ as an Adam redivivus. He sets up Adam and Christ 
in this parallel, not to affirm their identity, but contrariwise to 
point out the contrast between them. When once one comes 
to realize what that means to Paul, he forthwith discovers 
that this passage is by no means a parenthesis or a digression 
in the apostle’s thought. Rather do we here come to the high 
point of the epistle. This is the point where all the lines of his 
thinking converge, both those of the preceding chapters and 
those of the chapters that follow.’’® 

In studying Romans 5:12-19 as it bears upon the question 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin to posterity we shall subsume 


6 Anders Nygren: Commentary on Romans (Philadelphia, 1949), pp. 207- 
209. 
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our discussion under the following main subdivisions: I Syn- 
tactical Construction; II The Sin Contemplated; III The 
Union Involved; IV The Nature of the Imputation; V The 
Sin Imputed. 


I. SYNTACTICAL CONSTRUCTION 


It is scarcely necessary to argue the fact that verse 12 is 
an unfinished comparison. Few interpreters dispute this fact. 
Kai oUTws in the middle of the verse does not have the effect 
of closing the comparison introduced by @ozep. In that event 
we should have oUtTws kai and not kal oltws (cf. vss. 15, 18, 
19, 21 and 6:4, 11). kal otrws is coordinative or continuative 
and does not mean “‘even so”’ but rather ‘‘and so”’ or “‘and in 
like manner”’ (cf. Acts 7:8; 28:14; I Cor. 7:17, 36; 11:28; Gal. 
6:2). Even Pelagius did not suppose anything different as 
far as the syntax of verse 12 was concerned. The Latin text 
on which he based his comments was faithful to the Greek in 
this particular — et ita in omnes homines [mors] pertransiit.’ 

It is not difficult to discover the reason why the comparison 
introduced in verse 12 had been broken off. The development 
of Paul’s thought required a parenthesis after the concluding 
clause of verse 12. This parenthesis begins at verse 13 and 
continues through verse 17. It may well be that we should not 
regard these five verses as one parenthesis but as two, the 
first consisting of verses 13 and 14 and the second of verses 
15-17. On this construction of the parenthetical portion we 
should have to say that the thought expressed in verse 12, 
especially in the last clause, dictated the necessity of append- 
ing without delay the data expressed in verses 13 and 14, and 
then, in turn, the typological datum enunciated at the end of 
verse 14— ‘who is the type of the one to come’’ — neces- 
sitated the setting forth of the series of similitudes, but 
particularly of contrasts, instituted in verses 15-17. However 


7 See Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul, ed. Alexander 
Souter (Cambridge, 1926), No. 2, p.45 in Texts and Studies. Contributions 
to Biblical and Patristic Literature, ed. J. Armitage Robinson, Vol. IX, 
No. 2. 

8 Cf. Heinrich A. W. Meyer: Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the 
Epistle to the Romans (E. T., New York, 1884), pp. 193 f. ‘“‘The illustration, 
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we construe these five verses, as one parenthesis or as two, it 
is quite apparent that Paul does not return to the type of 
syntax which had been begun in verse 12, but had been broken 
off, until we arrive at verse 18. Here we have a finished com- 
parison with both protasis and apodosis, the former intimated 
in ws and the latter in ottws kai. ‘‘Consequently then, as 
through one trespass judgment came upon all men unto 
condemnation, even so through one righteous act judgment 
came upon all men unto justification of life.”’ 

It is not of much consequence to determine whether verse 18 
is resumptive or recapitulatory.? It is sufficient for us to know 
that Paul does not leave us in any doubt as to what the 
apodosis of verse 12 would have been if it had been completed 
in terms of the protasis which verse 12 supplies. The com- 
pleted comparisons of verses 18, 19 place beyond all doubt 
what the governing thought of this passage is and it is in terms 
of that governing thought that the comparison of verse 12 
would have to be completed. 

This parenthesis of verses 13-17, which at first seems to be 
so awkward and perplexing, proves on closer examination to be 
eloquent in determining for us the precise import of the clause 
which, after all, is the most crucial in the exegesis of this whole 
passage, namely, the last clause in verse 12. The interpretation 
is established by the eloquent repetitions of the succeeding 
verses and, as we shall have occasion to note, no consideration 
is more pertinent to the question than the fact that verses 
13-17 are in the form of a parenthesis. 


namely, introduced in vv. 13, 14 of the é@’ @ mwavtes Huaproy now ren- 
dered it impossible to add the second half of the comparison syntactically 
belonging to the ®o7zrep, and therefore the Apostle, driven on by the rushing 
flow of ideas to this point, from which he can no longer revert to the con- 
struction with which he started, has no hesitation in dropping the latter .. . 
and in subsequently bringing in merely the main tenor of what is wanting 
by the relative clause attached to "Addu: 6s éort TUTOS TOU péeAAOVTOS 
in ver. 14.” 

9 Meyer (ibid., p. 194; cf. p. 215) argues against other interpreters who 
hold that in verse 18 the first half of the comparison is resumed and urges 
in support of his view ‘‘not only the unprecedented length, but still more 
the contents of the supposed parenthesis, which in fact already compre- 
hends in itself the parallel under every aspect” and he concludes: ‘‘In ver. 
18 f. we have recapitulation, but not resumption’. 
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II. THE Sin CONTEMPLATED 


The crux of the question in connection with this passage 
is the reference in the clause ép’ @ mavTes fuapToy in 
verse 12. This clause informs us why death passed on to all 
men and should be rendered “‘in that all sinned’”’.t° Hence the 
question is: to what does Paul refer when he says “‘all sinned’’? 
As far as form is concerned the expression itself could refer 
to the actual sins of men (cf. Romans 3:23). Furthermore, if 
Paul meant the actual sins of all men, this is without doubt the 
expression he would have used; no other would have been more 
suitable to express that thought. The meaning, however, is 
not to be determined by grammatical possibility but by con- 
textual considerations. There are various views of the force 
of this expression. 


1. The Pelagian view. 


This view is that the clause in question refers to the actual 
sins of men." In this event the thought of Paul would be that 
as Adam sinned and therefore died so in like manner all men 


t© It is unnecessary at this stage in the history of exposition to argue that 
the Vulgate rendering, in quo omnes peccaverunt, though, as we shall see, 
it is theologically true, is nevertheless grammatically untenable. The 
force of é’ @ is causal and it means “‘in that’’, “by the fact that’’, or 
simply ‘‘because’’. 

Cf. Pelagius: op. cit. ‘‘Propter ea sicut per unum hominem in hunc 
mundum peccatum introiit et per peccatum mors. Exemplo uel forma. quo 
modo, cum non esset peccatum, per Adam aduenit, ita etiam, cum paene 
aput nullum iustitia remansisset, per Christum est reuocata... Et ita 
in omnes homines [mors] pertransiit, in quo omnes peccauerunt. Dum ita 
peccant, et similiter moriuntur’’ (p. 45). ‘‘Sicut enim per inoboedientiam 
unius hominis peccatoris constituti sunt plurimi, ita et per unius oboedientiam 
iusti constituentur multi. Sicut exemplo inoboedientiae Adae peccauerunt 
multi, ita et Christi oboedientia justificantur multi” (p. 48). 

Cf. also Edouard Reuss: La Bible: Traduction Nouvelle avec Introductions 
et Commentaires (Paris, 1898) ad Romans 5:12-14. ‘‘Tous les hommes issus 
d’Adam péchérent également .... Il n’y a pas un mot dans le texte qui 
puisse servir a étayer les théses scolastiques d’un changement opéré dans 
la nature de l'homme, de la nécessité de pécher, de l’imputation du péché 
de tous. Mais it tient aussi a le prouver. Comment le prouve-t-il? Par 
un autre fait également général et tout a fait incontestable. C’est que tous 
les hommes issus d’Adam sont morts.’”’ Emil Brunner (0p. cit., p. 99), 
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die because they sin. Adam is the prototype — he sinned and 
brought sin and death into the world. Others in like manner 
sin and they also are afflicted with death. The coordination of 
sin and death, exemplified in Adam, applies in every case 
where there is sin. 

It needs to be observed that the construction of verse 12 
does not disprove this interpretation. Even though on this 
view we should have expected Paul to use olTws kai at the 
middle of the verse rather than kai oTws, yet it is possible 
to think of Paul as enunciating the parallelism between the 
entrance of sin and death through Adam and the passing on 
of sin and death through all without closing the comparison 
in terms of the analogy that obtains in the opposite sphere of 
righteousness and life. In other words, the syntax of verse 12 
cannot of itself be pleaded as a conclusive argument against 
the Pelagian view. There are, however, conclusive objections 
on factual, exegetical, and theological grounds. 

(i) The Pelagian view is not actually or historically true. 
Not all die because they actually and voluntarily sin. Infants 
die. But they have not actually transgressed after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression. 

(ii) In verses 13, 14 Paul states the opposite of the Pelagian 
view. For here we are told that death reigned over those who 
did not sin after the similitude of Adam’s transgression. What 
or whom Paul has in view is difficult to determine, but it is 
obvious that he is thinking of death as exercising its sway over 
persons who did not sin as Adam did. It is futile to try to 
evade the direct bearing of this fact upon the Pelagian inter- 
pretation. Paul is saying the opposite, namely, that death 
reigns universally and therefore reigns over those who are in 
a different category from that of Adam.” 


while right in recognising that in quo omnes peccaverunt is a mis-translation, 
puts himself in the Pelagian category as far as interpretation of this text 
is concerned when he says that ‘‘these words mean the exact opposite: 
namely, that each of us becomes a sinner by his own act’’. 

% This consideration that not all men are in the category of Adam 
militates against Brunner’s conception that we are all ‘“‘Adam’’. For if 
we all are “‘Adam”’ in respect of Paul’s teaching in this passage, then how 
can Paul speak of some as not sinning after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression? In other words, in terms of the datum which is the pivotal 
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(iii) The most conclusive refutation of the Pelagian inter- 
pretation is derived from the repeated and emphatic affirma- 
tions of Paul in the immediate context, affirmations to the 
effect that the universal sway of condemnation and death is 
to be referred to the one sin of the one man Adam. On at least 
five occasions in verses 15—19 this principle is asserted — “by 
the trespass of the one the many died’”’ (vs. 15); ‘‘the judg- 
ment was from one unto condemnation” (vs. 16); ‘‘by the 
trespass of the one death reigned through the one’”’ (vs. 17); 
“through one trespass judgment came upon all men unto 
condemnation” (vs. 18); ‘‘through the disobedience of the one 
man the many were constituted sinners” (vs. 19). We might 
think that Paul has needlessly repeated himself, but it is a 
repetition which establishes beyond dispute that Paul regards 
condemnation and death as having passed on to all men by 
the one trespass of the one man Adam. It is quite impossible 
to construe this emphasis upon the one sin of the one man as 
equivalent to the actual personal sin of countless individuals. 
It is indisputable, therefore, that Paul regards the universality 
of condemnation and death as grounded upon and proceeding 
from the one trespass of the one man Adam. And the 
Pelagian insistence that death and condemnation find their 
ground solely in the personal voluntary sin of the individuals 
of the race cannot be harmonised with this sustained witness 
of the apostle. 

(iv) The Pelagian exegesis destroys the force of the analogy 
which Paul institutes in this passage as a whole. The doctrine 
Paul is illustrating by appeal to the analogy of the condemna- 
tion and death proceeding from Adam is the doctrine that men 
are justified by the free grace of God on the basis of the 
righteousness and obedience of Christ. What Paul has been 
controverting in the earlier part of the epistle is that men are 
justified by their own works. He is establishing the truth that 
men are justified and attain to life by what another has done, 
the one man Jesus Christ. How vacuous and contradictory 


one in the analogy which Paul is using, namely, the one trespass of the one 
man Adam, we are not all ‘‘Adam’’. It is to waive exegesis altogether if we 
do not take account of the uniqueness, the ‘‘oneness”’ of Adam in respect 
of the position he occupies in this passage. 
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would be any appeal to the parallel obtaining in the relation 
of Adam to the race if the Pelagian construction were that of 
Paul, namely, that men die simply because of their own sin 
and not at all on the ground of Adam’s sin! Paul’s doctrine 
of justification would be nullified if, at this point, the parallel 
he uses to illustrate and confirm it is after the pattern of the 
Pelagian construction. For it would mean that men are 
justified by their own voluntary action just as they come 
under condemnation solely by their own voluntary sin. This 
is indeed Pelagian doctrine but that it contradicts the teaching 
of Paul lies on the face of the epistle. The doctrine of justifica- 
tion which this epistle establishes is a doctrine which cannot 
tolerate as its analogy or parallel a construction of the reign 
of sin, condemnation, and death which bears any resemblance 
to the Pelagian. Hence the Pelagian view must be rejected on 
this ground as well as on that of the others mentioned. 


2. The Roman Catholic View. 


It cannot be maintained that there has been unanimity 
among Roman Catholic theologians respecting Romans 5:12 
or about the clause with which we are more particularly 
concerned. At the time of the Council of Trent Ambrosius 
Catharinus held a position similar to that which we shall later 
on propound as the correct view. He maintained that the sin 
referred to in the clause, ‘‘in that all sinned’, is the actual 
voluntary transgression of Adam imputed to all posterity by 
reason of the covenant relationship which Adam sustained to 
the race — when Adam sinned all mankind sinned with him 
and in him. He insisted that the sin of every one is the act 
only of the transgression of Adam and not the privation of 
righteousness or the concupiscence which were the conse- 
quences of that sin. It is this sin of Adam imputed to posterity 
that Catharinus called “original sin’’ and it is that sin and 
that alone, he contended, that Paul has in view in Romans 
5:12-19.8 Albertus Pighius, a contemporary of Catharinus 
held the same position. He is explicit to the effect that the 
apostle constantly refers the reign of death and the judgment 


% For Catharinus’ view see Pietro Soaue Polano: The Historie of the 
Councel of Trent (E. T. by Nathanael Brent, London, 1640), pp. 175 ff. 
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of condemnation, under which we all are concluded, to the 
one sin of the one man Adam. In him, therefore, not in us, 
was that sin by which we all have sinned. Even infants are 
guilty and constituted sinners not on account of their own sin 
but on account of the sin and disobedience of Adam." 

This position is not, however, the official teaching of the 
Romish Church, and her theologians have followed a different 
line of thought. The Council of Trent in its ‘‘Decretum de 
Peccato Originali’’ says: ‘‘1. If anyone does not confess that 
the first man, Adam, when he transgressed the command- 
ment of God in paradise, immediately lost the holiness and 
justice in which he had been constituted, and through the 
offense of that prevarication incurred the wrath and indigna- 
tion of God, and thus death with which God had previously 
threatened him, and, together with death, captivity under his 
power who thenceforth had the empire of death, that 1s to say, the 
devil, and that the entire Adam through that offense of 
prevarication was changed in body and soul for the worse, let 
him be anathema. 

“2. If anyone asserts that the transgression of Adam injured 
him alone and not his posterity, and that the holiness and 
justice which he received from God, which he lost, he lost for 
himself alone and not for us also; or that he, being defiled by 
the sin of disobedience, has transfused only death and the 
pains of the body into the whole human race, but not sin also, 
which is the death of the soul, let him be anathema.’’'5 One 


14 See Albertus Pighius: Controversiarum Praecipuarum ...Luculenta 
Explicatio (Cologne, 1542). In dealing with Rom. 5:12-19 he says: ‘‘Uides, 
ut Apostolus perpetuo, et constantissime uni peccato unius Adae, acceptum 
referat mortis regnum, et damnationis, sub quo omnes conclusi sumus, 
iudicium: unum, et unius peccatum dicit, cuius demerito, omnes mortui 
sumus .... In illo, non in nobis, peccasse omnes. In illo ergo, non in 
nobis fuit illud peccatum, quo peccauimus omnes. Unius illius inobe- 
dientia, non sua propria, peccatores constitutos multos, qui per aetatem, 
sub lege nondum existentes, sua inobedientia potuerunt peccatores fieri.... 
Proinde, quasi interrogares, ob cuius peccatum paruulus, reus, et peccator 
sit, tibi diserte respondet Apostolus, non ob suum, sed ob Adae peccatum, 
illum reatu constringi, et peccatorem constitui...’’ (Fol. XXIV a). Cf. 
for a succinct statement of Pighius’ position Martin Chemnitz: Examen 
Concilii Tridentini (Berlin, 1861), p. 103. 

8 As translated by H. J. Schroeder: Canons and Decrees of the Council of 
Trent (St. Louis and London, 1941), p. 21. 
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would gather from these statements that the sin of Adam 
which is the sin of all is that which by propagation is trans- 
fused into all. Obviously this notion is quite distinct from that 
of the imputation to all of the actual transgression of Adam, 
as espoused by Catharinus and Pighius. 

It is this direction of thought, which appears in the decrees 
of Trent, that has been characteristic of Romish theologians 
in the formulation of this doctrine. It is not that Rome in any 
way denies the fact or the consequences of the actual trans- 
gression of Adam. It is simply that in the interpretation of 
Romans 5:12 and of the sin in which all are implicated by 
reason of the sin of Adam this sin is conceived of not as the 
actual sin of Adam imputed but as the habitual sin that is 
conveyed by natural generation. The matter is stated clearly 
by Joseph Pohle: ‘‘The sin of Adam is original in a twofold 
sense: (1) As a sinful personal act (peccatum originale origi- 
nans), and (2) as a sinful state (peccatum originale origina- 
tum). It is the state not the act that is transmitted to Adam’s 
descendants.”'® There are two respects in which the former 
bears upon the latter. First, the sinful personal act brought 
the sinful state into existence and, second, the sinful state is 
truly sinful ‘‘only in its logical connexion with Adam’s volun- 
tary transgression of the divine command in Paradise’’.7 But 
it is only “the habitual sin of Adam (habitus peccatt), which 
‘entered into this world’ through him, 7. e., was by him 
transmitted to all his progeny’’."® 

Rome is reluctant to define precisely that in which this 
original and habitual sin consists. Insofar as definition is 
ventured it is conceived of as consisting chiefly in the privation 
of holiness and justice.*? But since man’s fall also entailed the 
loss of integrity, it is hard for Romish theologians to exclude 
concupiscence from the ambit of original sin. Hence while they 


6 Joseph Pohle, ed. Arthur Preuss: God the Author of Nature and the 
Supernatural (St. Louis and London, 1934), p. 233. 

17 Ibid., p. 246. 

18 Tbid., p. 248. 

19 “Original sin essentially consists in privation of grace, so far as this 
is voluntary in all men through the will of their progenitor’ (cbid., p. 269). 
Cf. also ed. George D. Smith: The Teaching of the Catholic Church 
(New York, 1949), Vol. I, p. 345. 
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are emphatic in maintaining that original sin does not consist 
in concupiscence,”° nevertheless they are willing to grant that 
concupiscence, though it is not itself truly and properly sin, 
is embraced in the ambit of habitual sin.?" 

After taking all these distinctions and qualifications into 
account the upshot is that in Romish theology the sin referred 
to in the last clause of Romans 5:12 is the habitual or original 
sin which is transmitted to or transfused into Adam’s posterity 
by natural generation and which as to its nature consists 
essentially in the privation of sanctity, a privation which can 
be categorised as sinful because of the logical relation it 
sustains to the voluntary transgression of Adam.”? In a word, 
the sin of Romans 5:12 on account of which death passed on to 
all is transmitted sinfulness. 

It is not our interest at the present time to examine the 
Romish doctrine of original sin. On this question the battle of 
the Reformation was closely joined and it would appear that 
the situation as it exists today does not offer any reason for the 
abatement of that controversy. But our question at present 
is not whether Rome’s doctrine of original sin is correct but 
whether it is the notion of original sin as distinguished from 
imputed sin that Paul has in mind when he says, “‘in that all 
sinned’’. As far as this question is concerned we are examining 
the tenability of the interpretation entertained by some 
protestants as well as that of Rome. There are decisive 
objections of an exegetical and theological character to this 
interpretation. 

(i) There is, first of all, a presumptive argument. It would 


20 ‘‘Concupiscence as such does not constitute the essence of original sin’”’ 
(ibid., p. 261). 

2 Cf. Ad. Tanquerey: Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae (New York, 1933), 
Tom. II, p. 566. ‘‘Ergo peccatum de quo agit S. Paulus non est peccatum 
actuale; nec aliunde mera poenalitas aut sola concupiscentia, sed peccatum 
sui generis, peccatum habituale quod in suo ambitu complectitur reatum 
culpae, concupiscentiam seu. inclinationem ad peccandum, et utriusque 
transmissionem in omnes homines ob solius Adae culpam.” 

22 “Thus original sin, as it is in each one of us, is voluntary, not indeed 
by any act of our personal will, but through the act of the ‘family will,’ 
through our relationship of spiritual dependence upon and solidarity with 
our first, divinely appointed, supernatural head and representative Adam” 
(Geo. D. Smith: op. cit., p. 348). 
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be exceedingly difficult to adjust the notion in question to the 
thought expressed by the aorist juaprov. Original sin as 
construed by Rome or, for that matter, by protestants is that 
which is being constantly conveyed by natural generation. As 
respects conveyance there is a constant process and as respects 
result there is a constant condition. If the sin alluded to in 
the clause concerned is original sin, then both the process and 
the condition are in view as defining the sin. How an historical 
or indefinite aorist could be used to denote such a sin it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to conceive. About the only way 
in which the aorist could be used is by focusing attention on the 
historical inception of this process and condition. But the 
Romish interpretation does not thus limit the thought and 
if original sin is meant it would not be feasible to limit the 
thought to the once-for-all historical inception. The more we 
think of this objection the more cogent it becomes. But we 
are willing to characterise it as presumptive rather than 
conclusive. 

(ii) More cogent is the theological consideration that this 
view does not accord with the parallel or analogy which Paul 
institutes in this passage. The validity of this argument rests, 
of course, upon the outright rejection of the Romish view of 
justification. Rome regards justification as consisting in 
regeneration and renovation wrought by the infusion of 
righteousness and her theologians in dealing with Romans 
5:12-19 appeal to this concept of justification in support of 
their interpretation of verse 12, to wit, that there is an obvious 
parallel between the infusion of righteousness in justification 
and the transfusion of original sin on account of the sin of 
Adam. We cannot now digress to refute this doctrine of 
justification. We must be content with the assertion that it is 
flatly contradictory of the biblical and Pauline teaching. The 
doctrine of Paul is that we are justified on the basis of the 
righteousness of Christ and not by a righteousness infused into 
us any more than by a righteousness wrought by us. Since this 
is Paul’s doctrine and since he institutes a parallel between the 
way in which condemnation and death pass on to all men and 
the way in which justification and life pass on to the justified, 
the modus operandi in the latter case cannot find its analogue 
in the transfusion or transmission of original sin. The parallel 
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which Paul’s doctrine of justification demands must be of a 
very different sort. So, in brief, the requirements of the 
analogy instituted are not fulfilled but rather violated by 
importing into Paul’s thought in this passage the notion of 
transmitted and inherited sin. 

(iii) Most conclusive is the objection that the interpretation 
being debated is inconsistent with the repeated affirmations of 
Paul in Romans 5:15-19. We have had occasion to refer to 
these in the refutation of the Pelagian view. But it is well to 
be reminded that Paul on at least five occasions in successive 
verses (15, 16, 17, 18, 19) refers the universal reign of condem- 
nation and death to the one trespass of the one man Adam. 
This sustained emphasis upon the ‘‘oneness”’ of the sin and of 
the man does not comport with the notion of original sin. 
Though the Romanist view recognises that original sin pro- 
ceeds from the actual transgression of Adam, yet original sin, 
as that which is transmitted or transfused, is the sin that 
belongs to all who come by natural generation and cannot be 
regarded as conforming to such a specification as the one sin 
of the one man Adam. What is with us habitual, as the 
Romanist theologians assert, can scarcely be characterised as 
the one trespass of Adam. 

For these reasons we shall have to reject this interpretation 
of the clause, ‘‘in that all sinned’’. 


3. Calvin’s Interpretation. 


Calvin’s view of original sin is radically different from that 
of Rome. According to Calvin the original sin which is 
conveyed by natural generation is itself, intrinsically, radical 
depravity. The protestant polemic was directed with vigour 
against the Romish view that original sin consisted simply in 
the privation of original righteousness and integrity and that 
the concupiscence which resulted from the loss of integrity 
was not itself truly and properly sinful, and the Romish polemic 
was directed with equal vigour against the protestant doctrine 
that original sin involved a radical corruption of our moral 
and spiritual nature. The respective polemics of these two 
branches of Christendom must be understood in this light and 
any agreement there may be respecting the relation of Adam’s 
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actual transgression to the original sin with which all are 
inflicted must not obscure the difference on the nature of 
original sin itself. 

But though Calvin’s view of original sin differs so radically 
from that of Rome his view of the crucial clause in Romans 
5:12, “in that all sinned’, is, exegetically speaking, similar to 
that of Rome. For he, in like manner, regards Paul as refer- 
ring here to original sin. “‘But Paul distinctly affirms that sin 
is propagated to all who suffer its punishment. And this he 
afterwards more expressly declares when a little later he 
assigns the reason why all of Adam’s posterity are subject to 
the dominion of death, even this, he says, seeing that we all 
have sinned (quoniam omnes peccavimus). But to sin is in 
this case to be corrupt and vitiated. For that natural depravity 
which we bring from our mother’s womb, though it does not 
immediately bring forth its fruits, is nevertheless sin in the 
sight of God and deserves his vengeance. And this is the sin 
which they call original. For so Adam: at his first creation 
received both for himself and for posterity the gifts of divine 
favour, so by falling away from the Lord he in himself cor- 
rupted, vitiated, depraved, and ruined our nature. Having 
been divested of God’s likeness he could not have begotten 
seed but like himself. Therefore we all have sinned because 
we have all been imbued with natural corruption, and so are 
become wicked and perverse.’’*s 

The same objections apply to this interpretation as apply 
to the Romanist position. While it is true that Calvin is not 
encumbered by the difficulty Romish exegetes encounter when 
they are faced with the necessity of categorising as sinful that 
which does not intrinsically meet the requirements of their 
own definition of sin and while Calvin’s view of original sin 
is thoroughly Pauline and biblical, yet, exegetically, he has 
not been successful in analysing the precise thought of the 
apostle in this passage. In other words, he has not been able 
to get above the Augustinian tradition in the exposition of 
Romans 5:12. 


23 Comm. ad Rom. 5:12; ¢f. ad Rom. 5:15, 17. 
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4. The Classic Protestant Interpretation. 


The pivotal question is still before us: what sin does Paul 
have in view when he says, “‘in that all sinned”? In order to 
arrive at what we believe to be the proper view it is necessary 
to take account of the following considerations. 

(i) It is unquestionable that the universal sway of death 
is represented in verse 12 as resting upon the fact that “‘all 
sinned’. Whatever the sin contemplated may be, it is the 
reason why death passed through to all men. And this is 
simply to say that it is the ground of the universality of death. 

(ii) In verses 15-19, however, Paul with unmistakeable 
clearness asserts that the universal reign of death rests upon 
the one trespass of the one man Adam. “By the trespass of 
the one the many died” (vs. 15); “By the trespass of the one 
death reigned through the one” (vs. 17). And, of course, this 
relationship in reference to death is coordinate with and 
parallel to Paul’s other statements in reference to condemna- 
tion. ‘“The judgment was from one unto condemnation” 
(vs. 16); ““Through one trespass judgment came upon all men 
unto condemnation”’ (vs. 18). Death and condemnation reign 
over all because of the one trespass of Adam. 

(iii) Are we to suppose that Paul is dealing with two differ- 
ent facts when in verse 12 he grounds the death of all in the sin 
of all and when in verses 15 and 17 he grounds that same death 
in the one trespass of Adam? Are we to think that in verse 12 
Paul is speaking of the sin which is personally and distrib- 
utively universal either as action or as habitus whereas in 
verses 15-19 he is speaking of sin in its specific singularity as 
the one trespass of the one man Adam? The conclusion to 
which the exegetical considerations drive us is that this cannot 
be the case but rather that Paul must have in view the same 
sin when in verse 12 he says “‘all sinned’’ and when in verses 
15-19 he refers to the one sin of the one man. The arguments 
establishing this conclusion are as follows. 

(a) The whole passage (Rom. 5:12-19) is a unit. We cannot 
fail to see that the central structure is the analogy that 
obtains between the modus operandi of sin, condemnation, 
death, on the one hand, and of righteousness, justification, life, 
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on the other. In the nature of the case, since the latter com- 
plex is for the purpose of negating the first, there are significant 
and magnificent contrasts, and on these Paul elaborates. But 
the central strand is the parallelism, and even the contrasts 
are based upon this substructure. Since this is the case we 
are forced to conclude that the comparison introduced in 
verse 12, though broken off and not completed in the express 
terms which the protasis of verse 12 would suggest and dictate, 
is in essential thought identical with that which is stated in its 
completeness in verses 18 and 19. This means that the sin 
referred to in verse 12, particularly in the last clause, must be 
that same sin that is defined in verse 18 as ‘‘the one trespass”’ 
and in verse 19 as ‘‘the disobedience of the one man”. And 
when we go back to the three preceding verses (15-17) and 
bear in mind the closely knit unity of the passage, we must 
conclude that the same sin is in view in verses 15, 17 where it 
is called the trespass of the one. 

(b) Verse 12 is an unfinished comparison. We only know 
of its implied apodosis from the following verses. It would be 
impossible to suppose that Paul, dealing expressly with the 
subject of the universal reign of death, should so explicitly and 
repeatedly affirm in the succeeding verses something quite 
different from that which he affirms in what is the unfinished 
introduction of his argument. If verse 12 were in a context of 
its own and if there were some plausible evidence of transition 
from one phase of teaching to another, then we could say that 
in verse 12 he deals with one fact and in verses 15-19 with 
another. But the fact that verse 12 does not complete the 
comparison and relies upon the succeeding verses to supply 
this completion makes it totally impossible to posit any 
transition from one phase of truth to another. 

(c) As far as actual personal sin is concerned verse 14 
excludes the possibility of interpreting the last clause of 
verse 12 in such terms. Verse 12 tells us the reason why death 
passed on to all men. It is that “all sinned’. But verse 14 
tells us that death reigned over those who did not sin after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression. The reign of death in 
verse 14 must have the same import as the passing on of death 
in verse 12. Hence Paul is saying that death passed on to and 
reigned over those who did not personally and voluntarily 
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transgress as Adam did, and therefore the ‘‘all sinned’”’ of 
verse 12 cannot refer to individual personal transgression. 

For these reasons we are compelled to infer that when Paul 
says ‘‘all sinned’”’ (vs. 12) and when he speaks of the one 
trespass of the one man (vss. 15-19) he must be referring to 
the same fact or event, that the one event or fact can be 
expressed in terms of both singularity and universality. If 
this identity confronts us, how are we to explain it? How can 
Paul say that ‘‘all sinned’’ and then that one sinned and refer 
to the same fact? 

As we attempt to answer this question there is one error 
we must avoid. We must not tone down the singularity or the 
universality. Paul’s language is eloquent of both. The only 
solution is that there must be some kind of solidarity existing 
between the ‘‘one’’ and the ‘‘all’’ with the result that the sin 
contemplated can be regarded at the same time and with equal 
relevance as the sin of the ‘“‘one”’ or as the sin of “‘‘all’’.. What 
this solidarity is is the subject of the next main subdivision of 
our discussion. 


(to be continued) 


es 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Joachim Jeremias: The Eucharistic Words of Jesus. Translated by 
Arnold Ehrhardt. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1955. xi, 195. 
$3.75. 


This is a translation of the second edition of Professor Jeremias’ Die 
Abendmahlsworte, which contains a few important changes from the first 
edition. The author is professor of New Testament studies in the 
University of Géttingen. The volume gives abundant evidence of his 
scholarship and sincerity. The copious notes are valuable indeed and 
anyone really interested in the subject can ill afford to ignore them. 

The expressed purpose that Jeremias had in mind is to give ‘“‘the most 
precise exegesis possible of the Eucharistic Words” (p. v). This purpose 
has moved him into other related fields of investigation. 

The problem here discussed has received considerable attention among 
the German theologians. The translator, Arnold Ehrhardt, hopes to 
stimulate English theologians to concentrate on this area of Christian 
thinking. 

Dr. Jeremias has divided his material into four main chapters. In the 
first he discusses the problem of the identity of the Last Supper reported to 
us in the Johannine Gospel with the paschal meal referred to in the Syn- 
optics. This problem has created some difficulty for New Testament 
scholars, due in part to the apparent discrepancy of the dating between 
John and the Synoptics. The author puts up a strong argument for the 
identity of the Last Supper and the paschal meal. He shows that the 
Synoptics are unquestionably clear on this point. Then, too, John 18:28 
seems to leave no doubt as to the identity of the two references. An investi- 
gation of the Qumran references plus the liturgy in which the eucharistic 
words appear in the earliest church sustains his position. The author also 
answers acceptably ten objections found among scholars against his posi- 
tion. In this section Jeremias introduces a few paragraphs suggested by 
O. Gerhardt on the astronomical contribution in attempting to find the 
exact date of the paschal meal. This addition could have been omitted 
without loss as the author’s own conclusion seems to indicate. ‘‘Astro- 
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nomical calculation is therefore unable to furnish us with an unquestionable 
result’ (p. 13). The discrepancy in the temporal references in the Syn- 
optics and John is accounted for by the difference between the Galilean 
and Jerusalem time reckonings. 

In the second main division, the author studies the record of the Last 
Supper in the framework of the passion story. A careful comparison of the 
Marcan record with that of John results in the conclusion that the Lord’s 
Supper record is an integral part of the primitive kerygma and that the 
records we have are an outgrowth of the development in the early church 
of the report regarding the closing days of Jesus’ earthly life. This section 
is not entirely convincing. It smacks of the more negative aspects of the 
form criticism school. 

In the third section Jeremias studies the earliest form of the words of 
the institution. John is more or less silent on this matter, but that, says 
the writer, can be accounted for on the basis of the disciplina arcani. 
John keeps silent about certain passages or words that could be used 
blasphemously by the heathen. In the discussion of the two forms ascribed 
to Luke, the author, on textual grounds, prefers the longer Lucan form. 
This represents a definite change of view over a previous declaration in 
which the shorter view is regarded as preferable. The longer text can 
possibly be accounted for on the supposition that it was the form used in 
Luke’s home church, which is practically identical with the Marcan form 
(cf. Mark 14:22 ff.). 

The last chapter presents us with an interpretation of the words of the 
eucharist. There are three principal conclusions: 1. Jesus identifies Him- 
self with the Paschal lamb. 2. His death was suffered for many. This is 
to be taken inclusively (7. e., for all the world), a position argued on the 
basis of Old Testament references. 3. The words indicating that it must be 
done ‘‘in remembrance of me’”’ are a sort of prayer in which God is asked to 
keep His Messiah in mind and to introduce in behalf of the Christ the 
eschatological Kingdom. This interpretation is by no means convincing 
and may turn out to be the most disputed part. 

After a careful perusal of this work one is left with the impression that 
the last word on this subject has not yet been written, and that the book 
will stimulate others to re-examine the evidence and carry the argumenta- 


tion to further and, undoubtedly, more acceptable conclusions. 


HENRY SCHULTZE 


Calvin Theological Seminary, Grand Rapids 
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H. H. Rowley: The Unity of the Bible. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press. 1955. x, 201. $3.50. 


It is not the intention of the title to suggest that unity characterizes the 
entire Bible. The unity of the Bible in view here is the divine revelation it 
contains and that is identified with selected strands of teaching, found in 
both testaments, which impress one as bearing the divine signature. This 
thesis does not deny that there is also in the Bible much — how much is 
befogged by a studied ambiguity — which is alien to the divine revelation 
it embarrasses by its company. In other words, here is a typically modern 
view of the Bible. 

What makes the reading more worthwhile than in most contributions of 
this type is that H. H. Rowley is the author. A book by Rowley is a 
picture-window on current thought on his subject. True to form is The 
Unity of the Bible delivered as the W. T. Whitley Lectures at Regent’s 
Park College in 1951 and at Rawdon College in 1952, and as the J. B. Gay 
Lectures at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in 1951; and then, 
supplemented by extensive footnotes, first published in 1953 in Great 
Britain. 

Superb organization marks this treatment which ranges ambitiously 
over an area indicated by the six chapter headings: Unity in Diversity, 
The Law and the Prophets, God and Man, The Fulfillment of Promise, The 
Cross, and The Christian Sacraments. The author’s concern is not so much 
with the inner unity of the New Testament as with the unity found within 
the Old Testament and especially with ‘‘the ways in which the New Testa- 
ment may be said not alone to spring out of the Old, but to respond to the 
faith and promise of the Old” (p. 117). He judges that there is a “funda- 
mental conception of the nature of religion which belongs to the whole 
Bible. Everywhere it is man’s response to the achieved work of God.... 
It does not despise symbols, though many of the symbols of the Old Testa- 
ment are transcended in the New. It demands, however, that the symbols 
shall be invested with reality by being made the vehicles of the spirit”’ 
(pp. 186f.). These are the book’s chief emphases, especially the last- 
named, and to it we shall presently return. 

But, first, certain fundamental aspects of Rowley’s approach to the Bible 
require mention in considering a book specifically concerned with the Bible: 
in particular, his standpoint in higher criticism and his evaluation of the 
human factor in the inscripturation of divine revelation. 

Clearly reflected in Rowley’s writings is the current readjustment of the 
dominant Old Testament higher criticism amounting to a measure of 
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formal approach toward a more traditional position. It goes in that 
direction far beyond anything they were capable of who were under the spell 
of Wellhausen, and it will be obliged to go yet farther when the generality of 
Old Testament documentary analysts, preoccupied in “attributing hypo- 
thetical dates to hypothetical strata’, awakes to the significance of the 
rediscovery of ancient East Mediterranean literature for the literary 
criticism of the Bible. Salutary effects of this tendency emerge in the 
present volume. The most important for Rowley’s theme is his judgment, 
contrary to the older criticism, that the Old Testament prophets were in 
essential harmony with the priests on the validity of the sacrificial cultus. 
Incidentally, it is in areas like this that it becomes evident that orthodox 
literature is the one blind spot in Rowley’s otherwise well-nigh exhaustive 
bibliographical coverage; for he fails here to credit orthodox scholars who 
have long and repeatedly anticipated him in some of his most telling 
argumentation. 

To accept, without fathoming it, the Scriptures’ doctrine of Scripture — 
that the personalities of the human authors were actively and intensely 
engaged while yet God wrought through them an inerrant revelation — 
is for our author, as for the modern mind generally, a stumbling block 
(cf. p. 15). A reader unacquainted with Rowley’s work might receive the 
impression that he regards the imperfections in the Bible arising from the 
human instruments of its production to be of minimal proportions. He 
speaks of “diversity of viewpoint’”’ (p. 30) and difference in ‘‘level of 
importance or of grandeur”’ (p. 90) but leaves us guessing whether he speaks 
of the difference between truth and error. He tells us that “biblical support 
[viz. Gen. 4:1 and 26] can therefore be claimed” for the worship of Yahweh 
before Israel’s Egyptian bondage (p. 26), but is noncommittal as to whether 
he personally regards Genesis 4 as a reliable source for pre-diluvian history. 
He does not allow that texts can ‘‘be culled indiscriminately from all parts 
of the Bible and made the rule of life’ (p. 14), but whether because of the 
divinely appointed differences in the progressive administration of the 
Covenant, or because instances of violation of divine precept and aberration 
from divine doctrine are recorded as such in the account of redemptive 
history, or because biblical authors presumed to propound and require in 
the name of God what never properly belonged to true faith and practise — 
elementary distinctions of inescapable pertinence — Rowley fails to indi- 
cate. It must be added that-he does manage some less devious hints of his 
low estimate of much in biblical history, ethics and theology (cf. pp. 11, 
15, 58, 62, 63, 73, 83, 88, 89, 119, 134). 


The problem of authority becomes for Rowley the problem of extracting 
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from the ore of Scripture the divine revelation now encrusted. His prin- 
ciple of identification is simple. It is ‘Christ’. Referring particularly to 


‘ 


the Old Testament, he suggests that ‘‘whatever is alien to the spirit of 
Christ and His revelation of God has no validity” (p. 14). But how shall 
we know when we have found Christ even in the New Testament? How 
can Rowley identify what is Christ’s spirit and Christ’s revelation of God 
amid the welter of human imperfection he believes must result from human 
instrumentality, which is involved in the production of the New Testa- 
ment as fully as the Old? No more than any other who rejects the Bible’s 
identification of itself as the Word of God can Rowley give a satisfactory 
answer to these questions. There is none. To separate divine from non- 
divine in the Bible is to reject as divine revelation what one deigns to 
identify as divine revelation in the very act of identification. For what is 
subordinated to man is subhuman, not divine. If the God of the Bible has 
spoken, He can have spoken only in an infallible Word; and only He can 
identify that Word. If a god has spoken in a Bible such as Rowley thinks 
he handles, he is not the sovereign Creator but an unknown and unknow- 
able god lost with his devotees in a world without meaning. Even Rowley’s 
Butlerian apologetic efforts (cf. pp. 9-14, 97, 98, 107-109, 118-120) cannot 
save this god. 

An examination of Rowley’s analysis of the nature and inter-relations of 
Old Testament sacrifices, the Cross, and New Testament sacraments will 
bring into focus at once the kind of unity he recognizes in the Bible and his 
idea of the nature of biblical religion. 

“Within its limited range”, he writes, ‘‘sacrifice [in the Old Testament] 


““ 


was certainly thought of as potent when offered rightly”’. . sacrifice and 
other ritual acts were meaningless unless they were charged with the spirit 
of the worshipper, when they became effective because charged with divine 


sc 


power.” ..it was believed by the framers of the Law that his [the 
worshipper’s] sacrifice could be the organ of God’s approach to him in 
cleansing and in fellowship” (pp. 50f., 61, 51). The Cross functions in 
essentially the same way: “In the New Testament the sacrifice of Christ 
on the Cross was similarly believed to be charged with power unto them 
that are called. Yet like the power of the old sacrifices it became effective 
only when the sacrifice was the organ of man’s approach to God”’ (p. 139). 
“The teaching of the Old Testament is uniformly that [except for sacrifice 
offered for ritual offences] it has no efficacy as a mere opus operatum; and 
in the teaching of the New Testament the Cross is never thought of in 
terms of magic or as effective through the mere opus operatum”’ (p. 142). 


The Cross differs from the old sacrifices in extent of efficacy: ‘“‘The Sacrifice 
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of the Servant [i. e., of Isaiah 53, to which Rowley happily judges Christ 
gave reality (p. 139)] was the most potent sacrifice referred to in the Old 
Testament, wider in its efficacy than any sacrifice offered in the Temple and 
extending its benefits to the nations’’ (pp. 129 f.; cf. pp. 55-58, 104). This 
sacrificial potency realized in the Cross is ‘‘the power of its love to awaken 
our hearts to repentance”, a “cleansing and renewing power which lifts our 
lives into the life of Christ’’ (p. 142). Unfortunately, it “is impotent until 
it finds its response in faith’. “It cannot be a two-way traffic until there 
is faith and faith is not compelled” (pp. 148, 143). 

That all of this represents a dismal distortion of the biblical revelation 
of the salvation of helpless sinners by sovereign grace, it is hardly necessary 
to say. There is, indeed, unity between the sacrifices of the Temple and of 
Calvary, as thus represented, but it is not the unity of the Bible. How can 
it be when it leaves the Passion of our Lord beyond theodicy? 

According to Rowley’s construction there existed prior to Christ effi- 
cacious organs of God’s approach to man in cleansing and in fellowship. 
And their efficacy was not by derivation and secondary but inherent and 
original. Rowley does not claim that the Cross was necessary as an ultimate 
source for their efficacy nor would his position tolerate such a claim. He 
disdains the biblical teaching that the Cross was and alone could be a 
satisfaction for God’s justice and a propitiation of His burning wrath 
(cf. pp. 126 ff.). What necessity was there then for the humiliation of the 
Lord of Glory? If Rowley were right, nothing more would have been 
required to achieve the same ends accomplished by God’s sending His Son 
than to extend the Jewish proselyting program and by such missionary 
effort to make universal man’s participation in the means of salvation long 
since available to Israel in the Jerusalem Temple. Rowley contends 
vigorously that there is not in modern Judaism but only in the Church 
the response to the hope of the Old Testament (cf. pp. 90 ff., 115 ff.). His 
own hypothesis, however, would not justify any Old Testament hope 
beyond the hope for an expanded version of itself. If Rowley were right, 
the adoption of modern Judaism, even without the sacrificial cultus, must 
seem preferable to the embrace of a Christianity which had at its core the 
most abhorrent conceivable injustice — the unnecessary crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ. Rowley’s apologetic efforts, futile against Kant, fare no 
better against Maimonides. 

Corollary to the assessment of the Cross as “‘for us . . . a present sacrifice 
in the moment of our obedience and submission”’ (p. 181) is the view that 
“in the sacred experience of this sacrament [7. e., the Lord’s Supper] the 
Cross becomes anew his [i. e., the participant’s] sacrifice unto God, that 
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the power of God may be renewed in his heart” (p. 186). ‘‘What he brings 
to God is the sacrifice of Christ, and he becomes united with Christ, so that 
he offers to God the obedience of Christ, with Whom he is now one’”’ 
(p. 183). Nothing in Rowley’s Soteriology warrants our understanding 
this language in terms of the believer’s appeal to the merits of his Re- 
deemer’s death or of the Spirit’s present application to us of the sanctifying 
efficacy of the perfected priesthood and sacrifice permanently embodied 
in the risen and glorified Saviour. It can only be construed as designating 
another sacrificial organ of approach to God, vaguely like and unlike the 
others. ‘‘Sacrament and sacrifice’, writes Rowley, ‘‘cannot be separated 
from one another, but must coalesce”’ (p. 182). 

Governing Rowley’s formulation of this Sacrament is the following false 
analogy: those who partake of the Sacrament unworthily are “guilty of 
the body and blood of the Lord’”’ and are among those who “crucify Him 
afresh”. If then ‘‘to those who come unworthily the Supper is in any 
sense a renewal of the Crucifixion in judgment, to those who come worthily 
it may be a renewal of the power of the Cross in blessing’’, a new bringing 
to God of the sacrifice of Christ (pp. 181 f.). The fallacy of this is apparent. 
While all who reject Christ are comparable to Caiaphas and Pilate, the 
analogy of those who become His disciples is with the sheep who were 
scattered in the hour when their Shepherd was smitten, and not with the 
Father who spared not His own Son nor with the Son who on Golgotha 
laid down His life for His sheep. 

Variety, but without difference and without progress, is the result of 
this reduction of altar sacrifice, Cross, and Lord’s Supper to functional 
triplicates. Each one in turn is but another battery to be charged by the 
human spirit in order to set in motion on the highway of blessing the 
otherwise impotent divine potency. 

The unity Rowley offers then is a unity of flat uniformity, devoid of 
dynamic. This is ironic for he faithfully recites the article on unity from 
the current creed: I believe in dynamic unity and let the typologists be 
anathema (cf. pp. 7, 9, 20, 98). Ironic, but not strange, for the two parts 
of this article are mutually contradictory. It is in the divinely designed 
and impelled movement from type to Messianic reality that the heaven- 
bound surge of redemptive history becomes visible. Rowley’s reconstruction 
assumes a gelatine-like quality, lacking in the structural strength and 
epochal character of the Bible, precisely because he rejects as an alien 
element the type-antitype structure inherent in biblical covenant advance. 

Old Testament religion cannot be summarized in terms of typology alone. 
There was more to it than shadowy form. It possessed reality — the 
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reality, for example, of the Spirit’s presence in cleansing, transformation 
and fellowship. Such reality made possible an Old Testament Sacra- 
mentology (a word not yet canonized but useful). But on the other hand, 
that reality was not incompatible with typology, as Rowley assumes (p. 98). 
This has direct bearing on the question of the efficacy of Old Testament 
sacrifice. No proper sacrificial efficacy, whether inherent or derived, 
belonged to that rite. It was merely a type of the one efficacious sacrifice 
of Calvary. Nevertheless, it was an organ of present spiritual blessing, or 
means of grace, in that it signified and sealed the benefits of Calvary 
anticipatively enjoyed by Old Testament saints. That is to say, there was 
a sacramental as well as a typical aspect to Old Testament sacrifice. The 
unity of the Bible is thus expressed in its continuity of spiritual reality, 
outwardly symbolized by the sacraments present in both testaments; and 
again, dynamically, in its epochal progress manifested in part in the 
existence, then disappearance, of the preparatory types before the glory 
of Christ’s appearing, once ‘‘to bear the sins of many” and “‘the second time 
without sin unto salvation” (Heb. 9:28). 

Some notice should also be given to Rowley’s baptist treatment of the 
New Testament sacrament of baptism. At the crucial point of the analogy 
of baptism to circumcision he indulges himself, on the basis of the super- 
ficial dissimilarities between the two and an oversimplification of the 
problems peculiar to the transitional period in the administration of the 
old and new covenants, in the extravagant remark that ‘“‘it is surely one of 
the unsolved mysteries of Christian scholarship why the leap should be 
made to what is a completely different and unrelated rite’ (p. 156). The 
positive side of his argument is little more than another effort to make all 
biblical rites sing his favorite refrain: ‘The religious ritual that is valid, 
whether it be sacrifice in ancient Israel or baptism in the Church, is that 
which is charged with meaning in the moment of its performance” (p. 172). 
He would thereby reduce all to a question of formalism, and gives no 
indication of concern for real issues like the relation of the secret things of 
individual election to the revealed things of Covenant administration, or 
the relation of the demand for proper covenantal response, necessarily 
implicit if not explicit in the significance of this Covenant sign, to its 
integrity as a promissory seal. The chief value of his discussion, therefore, 
is the introduction it affords to the recent literature. 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Ethelbert Stauffer: Christ and the Caesars. Translated by K. and R. 
Gregor Smith. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1955. 293. $4.50. 


The author of this volume is a distinguished German theologian and 
student of coins. He sheds numismatic light upon the classic struggle 
between the civitas Dei and the civitas terrena, between Christ and the 
Caesars, in the early centuries of the Christian economy. 

“Coins of ancient times,” he declares, ‘“‘are not to be compared with the 
insignificant coins of modern times. A modern coin is nothing more than a 
means of payment. An ancient coin is a political weapon; it is at once a 
newspaper, the radio and the news-reel, serving the politicians for the 
spreading of their news and their ideas, the proclaiming of their pro- 
grammes, and the winning of adherents to their side’ (p. 55). Coins were an 
instrument of propaganda. Their study today clarifies, sharpens, accentu- 
ates the church-state drama enacted in the crucial generations after Christ. 

In ancient times, we are told, ‘three chief morphological types’’ of 
myth were widely disseminated: the myth of natural history, with its stress 
on the eternal recurrence of things; the myth of historical fate, with its 
inherent factors of guilt and despair; and, as human wisdom’s last word | 
the myth of the empire (pp. 17 ff.). In the person of the emperor the cor- 
relation between the divine and human worlds received its fulfilment. 
The emperor was more than politician or warrior. He was also priest and 
saviour. 

Into such a world Jesus the Redeemer of men was born. Christ and the 
Caesars, the Son of God and the emperors of Rome — one or the other 
must triumph. Christ emerged victorious. The unfolding of history nar- 
rates the tale, and coins add their corroborating testimony. 

As the centuries passed by, the myth of empire came to increasingly 
precise expression. Even before Jesus’ birth fantastic claims were made 
concerning rulers of Rome. The senate decreed that a special temple 
should be erected for the clementia Caesaris; in it Caesar and his clementia 
were to be worshipped. When Caesar was foully assassinated (B.C. 44), 
the Roman people glorified their dead leader in a religious passion-liturgy. 

Octavian, adopted son of Caesar, succeeded his father. Inscriptions on 
coins of his day are eloquent. He was CAESAR DIVI FILIUS, Son of 
God, that is, Son of eternal Caesar. After his victory at Actium over the 
combined forces of Antony and Cleopatra, the Roman priests hailed him 
as one of the State gods, founder of a new race of gods. The senate gave 
him the divine title of ‘‘Augustus,”’ raising him as Zeus incarnate above 
mere human nature. Virgil celebrated his assumption of power as the 
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universal ‘“‘advent”’: Augustus was the world’s saviour that was to come. 
A rare bronze coin in Gaul shows the heads of Caesar and Augustus with 
the double inscription, ‘The divine Caesar — and the Son of God”’ (p. 95). 
Augustus was addressed as ‘‘Lord our God.’’ On one coin he is called 
“God and Lord from birth.’’ He was celebrated as the Bringer of Salvation 
for whom all ages had waited. Horace composed an advent hymn in his 
honor. Under his control the business agenda of the Roman senate became 
a divine service. Oaths were taken on the divine spirit of the emperor. 
His image was publicly adored. Worship of the image was a regular 
military duty. 

The myth of empire persisted. Augustus died fourteen years after the 
birth of Christ. Tiberius succeeded him. The coin for which Jesus asked 
when questioned by His enemies bore the image of Tiberius. Its legend 
was “Emperor Tiberius august Son of the august God”’; it was a symbol 
both of imperial power and of the imperial cult. 

Nero, ruthless madman that he was, was the first to have the word 
‘“‘Advent”’ inscribed on coins. He was worshipped as Apollo incarnate. 
Seneca lauded him as the long-awaited saviour of the world. Vespasian 
was welcomed into Rome as Giver of Grace, Saviour, the fulfiller of every 
advent promise. 

Domitian, persecutor of the aged apostle John, was the first emperor 
to have himself officially entitled in Rome ‘‘God the Lord.’’ In his day, 
our author asserts, the earlier theomachy became a Christomachy: Roman 
hostility toward God was now directed specifically against Christ. The 
ferocity of Domitian’s attack was matched by his stupendous religious 
claims. “Imperial coins carried his divine image to every part of the world | 
proclaiming his glory to all nations” (p. 150). He called his throne a seat 
of the gods. He welcomed his son as the fulfiller of Virgil’s advent eclogue; 
and when the boy died, Domitian proclaimed him a god. Suetonius 
relates that Domitian was hailed as ‘‘the Lord.” Martial declares that 
even the beasts in the arena paid homage to the emperor’s divine majesty. 

Emperors of the second and third centuries perpetuated the imperial 
myth. Hadrian journeyed through the lands of his extensive empire. 
Everywhere people rejoiced and prayed and offered sacrifices. A brilliant 
series of coins glorifies the ADVENTUS AUGUSTI in the different prov- 
inces. Septimius Severus established, a new tradition of advent coinage: 
he portrays himself entering Rome on horse-back, and the inscription 
proclaims the most blessed ‘‘advent.”” In A. D. 250 the persecuting em- 
peror Decius issued a unique series of coins. Every emperor who had been 
officially deified after death was represented, ‘‘adorned with the radiate 
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crown’’: Augustus, Vespasian, Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, 
Marcus, Commodus, Septimius and Alexander Severus. A bit later Gal- 
lienus issued an enigmatic coin with the surprising inscription ‘‘Gallienae 
Augustae”’: he is to be worshipped as the goddess (sic) of the earth. This 
coin is “the culmination of the imperial philosophy” (p. 240). In the 
emperor the conflict between heaven and earth, between male and female, 
between power and blessing, has been overcome. In the emperor ‘‘the 
fullness of the godhead dwells bodily’’ (dem). 

Amazing claims these were — historically recorded, numismatically 
elaborated. 

Yes, into this imperial milieu Jesus of Nazareth was born. The in- 
evitable conflict was on. Our author pin-points the warfare in a series of 
chapters with antithetical titles: “Augustus and Jesus,” ‘‘Domitian and 
John,” ‘Lies and Truth.” The outcome of the struggle was sure. ‘‘While 
the emperor in Rome exercises his right as lord and is worshipped as the 
giver of blessings to the nations, the Son of Man in Jerusalem goes the way 
of service, suffering and death for the salvation of many — and in face 
of the epiphany of the Son of Man the myth of the emperor grows pale as 
candles before the rising sun. For the Son of Man, who bears the cross 
today, will bear the crown tomorrow. He is the Imperator futurus’’ (pp. 
29 f.). ‘‘Augustus spoke of the aim of his life, the hope he took with him 
to the grave, as that ‘the political foundations which I lay may endure 
immovably’. His hope was wrecked. Jesus said, ‘Upon this rock I will 
build my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it’ (Matt. 
16:18). The promise of the Son of Man was not wrecked”’ (pp. 109 f.). 

Jesus raised no banner against the Roman state. ‘Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s,”’ He affirmed. The emperor to Him was by 
God's grace the “‘ultimate historical source of all political legitimacy.’’ The 
payment of tribute to Caesar was an unquestioned obligation, a moral 
duty. ‘“‘To refuse to pay would be parasitical.’’ Jesus affirmed the Im- 
perium Romanum as in “the true succession of the prophetic and apoc- 


alyptic theology of history.”” To pay the imperial tax meant ‘‘to fulfil 
God’s will for history” (pp. 130f.). “The imperium Caesaris is the way 
and the imperium Dei is the goal of history’”’ (p. 134). Our Lord was no 
political revolutionary. But while He affirmed the symbolism of power, 
He rejected the symbolism of worship: ‘Render to God what is God’s.” 
Precisely this distinction meant a sharp, deep, decisive cleavage between 
Christ and the Caesars. The early theomachy, transformed into Chris- 
tomachy in Domitian’s day, ultimately became ecclesiomachy: the church, 
loyal to Christ alone in the area of worship, was persecuted even unto death. 
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Tens of thousands of loyal Roman citizens who refused to bow the knee in 
imperial worship were butchered. 

But the cause of Christ triumphed. The third century was the period of 
remarkable Roman decline: it was the imperial ‘“‘G6tterdammerung.” 
While “‘the blood of the martyrs” continued to be ‘‘the seed of the church,” 
emperor succeeded emperor in swift and tragic succession. Assassination 
was the order of the day. Aurelian, who mounted the throne in A. D. 270, 
had seen the rise and fall of about thirty emperors. The very coins which 
shouted out the divine attributes of emperors were inflationary currency. 
Quintillus reigned for seventeen days. He issued from the imperial mint 
more than seventy-five different coin-types. But the coins were “‘of the 
cheapest alloy or of copper with the thinnest of silver-plating, which must 
have worn off in a few days’”’ (p. 226). 

Diocletian became “‘lord of the world” in 284. His reign “represented the 
last despairing effort of the pre-Christian world, .. . the final disclosure of 
its weakness” (p. 255). He called himself Jupiter. Both he and Maximian 
bore the official titlke Dominus Noster. The church was put to the sword. 
This was the persecution to end persecutions. But Diocletian abdicated 
the throne in A. D. 305; Maximian committed suicide. The imperium 
naturae was coming to an end. Under Constantine the imperium gratiae 
dawned. In A. D. 313 the first coin of Constantine bearing the Cross was 
issued: henceforth the Cross ‘‘is the ultima ratio of all imperial politics’ 
(p. 272). After Constantine the empire weakened and was divided. The 
fall of the western branch meant the rise of the church in the west. In the 
hour of crisis the church rescued and preserved classical culture. Finally, 
in A. D. 800, ‘‘Charlemagne, the pupil of Augustine, created the Western 
empire, Christian Europe’’ (p. 286). 

The author of this intensely interesting volume analyses the triumph of 
Christ over the Caesars. ‘‘The triumph of the civitas dei was to be reached 
by the self-exaggeration and self-destruction of the civitas terrena’’ (p. 39). 
“The political advent gospels ... promised more than any emperor could 
fulfil. ... The way was free for the revelation of the eternal Gospel, which 
fulfils the earliest demand of mankind, once for all’’ (p. 41). ‘‘Caesar’s 
work of conciliation fell to pieces. Christ’s work of reconciliation was 
accomplished”’ (p. 53). The homo imperiosus was only an emergency 
builder on a shattered foundation: the City of God is eternal. The emperor 
could bind the dragon of human distress; Jesus alone could slay the dragon. 
The careers of emperors “‘illuminated the tragic and ambiguous quality of 
all historical action. Something is not in order in history. Something has 
happened. Something has to be put in order, something has to happen. 
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This is the problem which drove history on from Augustus to Jesus’ 
(p. 101). ‘‘Augustus led men to the limits of the blessing that imperial man 
can bring to mankind .... But the way into the land of promise was made 
by another, by the great stranger from the other world, Jesus” (p. 111). 
The endurance of the martyrs ‘‘won the victory in the battle between 
emperor worship and Christ worship.’’ The author adds, ‘“‘Constantine 
capitulated because Christianity could not be exterminated.... The 
persecutors of the feeble witnesses of Christ in the Roman empire were not 
fighting against flesh and blood, but against an invisible army, the great 
army of Christ . . . the crucified Christ’’ was with the witnesses (pp. 219 f.) 


This is a significant volume. Translated from the German by K. and 
R. Gregor Smith, it will be welcomed by scholars who are not at home in the 
German language. Stauffer is obviously an able theologian, an accurate 
historian, an enthusiastic numismatist. His learning is impressive. 

But the book has its shortcomings, both in style and content. It appears 
to comprise in actuality a series of addresses in which the author repeats 
himself endlessly. Perhaps the addresses were delivered before different 
audiences. At any rate, the needless and almost boring repetition should be 
eliminated, unless the volume is to be advertised as a series of essays. 

The author’s explanation of the triumph of the cross over the empire is 
interesting but inadequate. Doubtless he is persuaded that the will and 
plan of God were the ultimate causa victoriae. But perhaps he felt that he 
would be offending against the notoriously circumlocutory nature of 
German sentence construction if he came out flatly with so blunt an 
Anglo-Saxon Calvinistic affirmation. 

Stauffer’s view of the Scriptures seems relatively high. But one could 
wish that he had not succumbed to the view that Daniel was written during 
the wars of the Maccabees. And, it must be confessed, his analysis of the 
Revelation as anti-Domitian propaganda is so numismatically and his- 
torically biased as to be fantastic. It is not only that he identifies the 
cipher 666 with the mark of Domitian’s official imperial name and that the 
great “‘whore’’ is seen to be Cleopatra. But to devote fifteen pages of his 
book to a close parallel between Roman imperial practices and Messianic, 
apocalyptic ‘‘games”; to find an imperial counterpart to the vision of 
Christ in Rev. 1; to associate the letters to the seven churches, the parch- 
ment roll, the multi-colored horses, the silence in heaven, and the like with 
precise imperial parallels — all this may be interesting. But one cannot but 
feel that in this instance at least the numismatic light passes through the 
prism of a sensitive, but strained, imagination. 
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Christ and the Caesars will be widely discussed. It is a provocative, valu- 
able book of source material. But Stauffer’s New Testament Theology has 


qualities of more enduring value. 
CHARLES J. WOODBRIDGE 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Georgia Harkness: Foundations of Christian Knowledge. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1955. 160. $2.75. 


In her foreword Dr. Harkness makes acknowledgement of indebtedness 
“to two great teachers, Edgar S. Brightman and Albert C. Knudson”. 
And her approach to the problem of authority in religion to which she 
addresses herself in this book is indeed similar to that of ‘‘Boston per- 
sonalism’’. But Dr. Harkness gives abundant evidence of possessing an 
independent mind. For those who desire to understand “‘liberal evangel- 
icalism’’ her book is worthy of careful study. 

Dr. Harkness deals with the problem of authority in Christian belief. 
She does this in a broad and comprehensive way. Christian apologetics, 
she says, “has a twofold task: to determine the grounds of authority on 
which the Christian faith rests and to proclaim this faith to one’s generation 
with the persuasiveness of credibility’”’ (p. 28). This leads her into a 
discussion of philosophy, of science and of theology as “three convergent 
but disparate areas which seek to discover truth’’ (idem). 

She seeks first for a “synthesis of philosophical and biblical theology”’ 
(p. 33). Even in the face of neo-orthodox theology she continues to have 
faith in such a synthesis. She feels encouraged by the writings of F. R. 
Tennant, D. C. Macintosh, Eugene W. Lyman, William Temple, Edgar S. 
Brightman, Paul Tillich, Nels F. S. Ferré, and D. Elton Trueblood (p. 37). 

Philosophy, Dr. Harkness informs us, must give to theology the general 
presuppositions of all knowledge. The first of these is the ‘‘coherence of all 
available evidence’’ (p. 42). With Brightman she speaks of thisas “systematic 
consistency’’. The theologian speaks in terms of faith. Today many would 
use the idea of paradox as their “prime theological method’’. Fully aware 
of this fact the author says: ‘‘Yet when one starts to theologize, his primary 
function is to apply the test of reason, and hence of coherence, to what 
this faith affirms’ (p. 44). When this is done philosophy and theology 
may live in peace with one another. 
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If the coherence principle is broadly taken, then, it will-also provide 
for an entente cordiale between science and theology (p. 55). Theology 
then has no complaint against ‘‘the historical approach to the Bible” 
(p. 61). “Thinking Christians” then no longer call upon men to choose 
between God and evolution (p. 63). On the other hand, the dogmatic 
attitude of materialism, of positivistic empiricism and naturalism will then 
no longer have a hearing (pp. 68-71). 

Still further the criterion of systematic coherence also affords the medium 
by which all theological viewpoints can get along together (Chap. IV). 
‘‘What is needed is a synthesis of faith and reason in Christian experience. 
The best statement of this view ... is Archbishop Temple’s in Nature, 
Man and God”’ (p. 83). 

The synthesis of faith and reason proposed by Temple offers a balanced 
view of revelation. It does away with the ‘‘naive dogmatism of the biblical 
literalist”’ (p. 83). It substitutes the idea of ‘“‘personal encounter” for the 
idea of “imparting of truth” (p. 84). Thus it ‘accents and requires, the 
response of man’s whole being”’ (dem). 

With this balanced view of revelation we can take our place in the 
ecumenical movement of the day. With it conservatives, liberals and the 
neo-orthodox are ready to cooperate in a common enterprise. With it 
they can center their efforts around the general idea of Heilsgeschichte. 
Only the ‘fundamentalist mind” which is “by nature dissident” would 
seek to halt the true advance of the church (p. 114). The place of these 
“dissidents’’ may quite properly be taken by those who follow “The Inner 
Light of the Spirit” (chap. VI). With us they speak of the Holy Spirit, 
as an “experience rather than doctrine” (p. 120). Room may also be made 
in the ecumenical church for those who, like Rufus Jones, call themselves 
mystics (p. 133). For when the ecumenical church as ‘“‘the gathered com- 
munity” repeats the historic creeds, it does so “‘without undue scruples for 
what they stand for ...” (p. 146). Certainly these creeds will not then be 
taken any longer as ‘‘an instrument of constraint’’ (p. 147). And if one 
should fear that in this ecumenical church there is nothing positive that 
men have in common he is mistaken. For all can say, ‘‘Jesus is Lord” 
(p. 149). “This is the one common center of the ecumenical movement, 
and the ground of any ecumenical theology. ... And we may go further 
and say that in Jesus Christ as Lord lies our final authority in the quest 
for Christian truth” (idem). 


Dr. Harkness has given a most attractive picture of peaceful communion 


between God and man. But one wonders what is left of the distinction 
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between God and man. God’s self-disclosure we are told, cannot be in the 
form of thought communication. Does God then think? Or if he does, 
how do we know he does? Is God on this basis anything more determinate 
than the indefinite of Anaximander? 

Again Dr. Harkness says, ‘‘There is one thing on which all Christians 
are agreed”’. It is that ‘‘Jesus is Lord” (p. 149). But, we fear, it is then 
the Christ nobody knows. For, so far as he is God, he can give no thought 
communication either as from the Father or as from himself. And so far 
as he is truly human, he is as little justified in saying that his thoughts 
about himself as God are more true than the thoughts of any of the rest 
of us. How can he then be “‘our final authority’’? 

This negative conclusion follows from the method of ‘‘systematic consist- 
ency” with which the author constructs her work. This principle, as 
employed by the author, contains both a principle of unity and a principle 
of diversity. 

Its principle of unity is all inclusive in its tendency. Its tendency is to 
reduce all differences of thought between men until no difference remains. 
Further than that, its tendency is to reduce the difference between divine 
thought and human thought to impersonal thought. As professions of 
truth all credal differences disappear. 

Over against this principle of unity stands the principle of diversity. 
Its tendency is toward reducing all unity to difference. God is so wholly 
other than man that no intelligible thought contact can take place between 
them. ‘Personal encounter’’ must involve no thought relationship. Creeds 
may be said in unison so long as each participant may mean what he pleases. 

The tendency toward abstract identity and the tendency toward abstract 
diversity are constantly kept in counteraction with one another. Hence 
the method of systematic consistency appears at first sight to present a 
balanced point of view. It seems to enable one to bring into beautiful 
harmony the varying insights into reality given by modern science, modern 
philosophy and religion. But the harmony is more apparent than real. 
It is the harmony of a man in a department store trying to maintain his 
equilibrium by travelling with equal speed on an escalator moving upward 
and on an escalator moving downward. No intelligible account can be 
given of human experience by a method that can counteract abstract 
identity by no better alternative than abstract difference and that can 
counteract abstract difference by no better alternative than abstract 
identity. One need not be inherently dissident in spirit in holding to the 


idea of revelation as thought communication on the part of God to man. 
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For without the God of the Scriptures, the thought-communicating God, 
it is difficult to see how there is to be any meaning even to human thought. 
Without such a God, human thought would have either to merge with 
divine thought or to operate in a vacuum. 


CORNELIUS VAN TIL 


Westminister Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


David E. Roberts: The Grandeur and Misery of Man. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1955. xi, 186. $3.00. 


This is a little book of 186 pages containing twenty sermons written and 
preached by David E. Roberts who died in January, 1955. His widow, 
Elinor N. Roberts, with the assistance of friends, edited these sermons for 
publication. We are grateful to all for their labor of love in helping friends, 
students and scholars to remember, understand and appreciate David 
Roberts. 

Dr. Roberts joined the faculty of Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City in 1936 as an instructor, later serving as dean of students and 
occupying the Marcellus Hartley chair of Philosophy of Religion until his 
early death at the age of forty-four. 

Roberts was a brilliant lecturer who could speak with ease and accuracy 
on many subjects, including such primary interests as existentialist 
philosophy and modern psychoanalytic thought. He was a fluent speaker 
who spoke with animation. These sermons reveal David E. Roberts as 
he was. He never tried to be different. There is a remarkable corres- 
pondence between his written sermons and the spoken word because it 
was his habit to write out his sermons fully. 

These sermons have many excellent qualities. They are brief. There is 
no excess verbiage to weary the patient reader. Professor Roberts wrote 
with clarity. There are no heavy Latinized constructions. There are more 
simple declarative sentences than the more familar compound and complex. 
The book is easy reading without being ‘‘easy reading’. Many times the 
reader will feel a compulsion to reread a paragraph with the desire to 
enclose that which his fingers could only touch with a first reading. 

The sermons are remarkable for freshness and vigorous expression. When 


speaking about ‘‘What Binds Men Together” the author writes, 
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Benjamin Franklin once said of the colonies: “‘We must indeed all hang 
together, or, most assuredly, we shall all hang separately.” And his 
words apply today, not merely to this country, but to every nation, to 
every race, and to every class. They might be rendered in a modern 
version: “‘We must indeed all harmonize together, or most assuredly 
we shall all be atomized separately”’ (p. 90). 


Contemporaneity is another excellency of style. There is an interest in 
life as it is lived today — even by a window cleaner on the Empire State 
building (p. 72). The author wishes to confront living people with modern 
problems and point to possible solutions. 

Each sermon is prefaced with a reference and quotation from the Bible. 
A closing prayer follows the presentation of each discourse. The general 
structure of each chapter is similar — the recognition of a problem with 
‘the consideration of a suggested answer. 

A variety of themes are treated ranging from ‘“‘The Christmas Story”’ to 
“A Christian Sense of Direction’’. The title of the book is taken from the 
theme of one of the sermons. 

In the content of his sermons Roberts excells in his exposure of those 
who give easy assurances with comfortable maxims. With swift, deft 
strokes he reveals the emptiness and shallowness of easy optimism, utilizing 
the devices of irony, satire and direct contradiction. An interesting illustra- 
tion of his superior skill in this area is found in his sermon on ‘‘The Grandeur 
and Misery of Man’. He says, 


Let us begin by examining this modern refusal to admit that man is 
vile. As we all know, the real substitute for Christianity today, inside 
as well as outside of the Churches, is confidence in human possibilities. 
We encounter its widespread influence in various forms. The most 
familiar version is faith in technological progress and in the power of 
science to control nature and human affairs. Sometimes, however, the 
stress falls on man’s capacity to achieve gracious living through artistic 
creativity and culture. And sometimes confidence is placed in the ability 
of the lonely individual to win through to integrity despite surrounding 
social evils, family maladjustments, and the stupid pressures of the mob 
mind (p. 144). 


With equal dexterity Roberts reveals his penetrating insight into the 
complexities of human personality. As he writes about “A Christian 
Sense of Direction’’ he observes, 


No man wants to be forced to “go it alone.”” We can understand why 
all of us are tempted to seek a sense of security and a sense of direction 
by going along with the crowd. 


are 
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Obviously there are some respects in which social conformity is simply 
good sense. But I should like to call attention to its dangers. Think 
of how many of our most important convictions are reached by mass 
reaction instead of through independent judgment. Think of how easy 
it is today to figure out all of a man’s opinions merely by locating one 
of his major prejudices. All you have to do is prick him where he hates 
the Jews, or hates the Negroes, or hates labor, and the rest follows, like 
poison flowing from an open wound. And the point is that these 
are fear reactions. They arise in a man because he feels lost. Not 
knowing how to find his way in a world of rapid social changes, he gains 
a false sense of security by finding some scapegoat, someone whom he 
can blame. 


This is not just a matter of ignorance. You can find plenty of college 
graduates and Ph.Ds who have no more critical perspective upon their 
own fear reactions than other people. Give them five or ten years away 
from the campus and they simply reflect the mass opinions of their 
profession, their stratum of society, their section of the country, their 
friends, and their favorite journalist (pp. 171 f.). 


Professor Paul Tillich, a close associate of the author on the faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary, has written an introduction to the book. In 
five succinct paragraphs Tillich interprets the essence of Roberts’ thought 
and seems to indicate his basic agreement. Referring to the general content 
of the book, Tillich says, ‘‘He starts with the uncertainty about God in 
order to lead to a certainty in which the basic uncertainty is both preserved 
and overcome’”’ (p. vi). 

Aside from all observations about dialecticism, tension and paradox 
more properly handled by philosophers of religion, the reviewer wishes to 
comment on the chief failure of the sermons. They lack the authority of the 
Word of God. The lack is not a naive omission. As suggested by Professor 
Tillich, ‘“The divine answer to the question of human existence is not given 
in traditional terminology” (p. vi). He might aiso have added, ‘‘Neither 
is it given in terms of traditional theology’. 

Because of an unwillingness to submit to the authority of God who has 
revealed himself perfectly in Holy Scripture, Tillich is correct in suggesting 
that “in all his sermons, David Roberts is always the one who asks a 
question and points to a possible answer’”’ (p. vi). To be ‘‘asking a question”’ 
and “pointing to an answer” and ‘witnessing to a truth”’ are not the same 
as “‘thus saith the Lord”. And the author did not intend that they should 
be! 

Because the sermons under review do not aim to be the official author- 


itative declaration of the Word of God to man there is no persuasion such 
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as there is in II Corinthians 5:20. Neither is there the note of warning as 
found in Luke 13:3. Nor is there the kind of exhortation (because it is not 
recognized that what Paul says, God says) that is found in I Timothy 
4:6-13 and Titus 2:8-15. 

Many excellencies of sermonizing are absent and faults present because 
of the writer’s view of the Scriptures. Little attention is paid to the 
historical: compare the text Luke 9:51, ‘‘He steadfastly set his face to go 
to Jerusalem’”’, with the sermon, “‘A Christian Sense of Direction” (p. 168). 
A theological interpretation is lacking. To illustrate: What is the theo- 
logical connection between John 3:4 in a sermon on the subject of Spiritual 
Rebirth with “‘. . . spiritual rebirth is an indescribably risky business. The 
same shock that may issue in newness of life may also lead to breakdown”’ 
(pp. 3, 8). 

Sometimes a small feature is magnified out of proportion to the main 
thrust of the passage. Such appears to be the case in a sermon, ‘‘What 
Binds Men Together”, where the text cited is Luke 17:12-19 and the 
narrative regarding the healing of the ten lepers provides a background 
“to suggest three fundamental principles which Christianity offers as a 
basis for national life’’ (p. 87). 

The Grandeur and Misery of Man is a little book which is profitable and 
stimulating reading. Consonant with the previous evaluation of the 
contents of the book it may be described as a series of brilliant essays on 
religious themes. (David Roberts would have allowed me to say that 
without taking offense. Why shouldn’t the world he left behind be as 
tolerant?) This is the judgment of traditional theology or classical Chris- 
tianity, whichever terminology the reader prefers. Other books must be 
written — also books of sermons — based on the authority of the Word of 
God. One suggested title would be The Misery and Grandeur of Man with 
the suggested text of Colossians 1:13, ‘‘Who delivered us out of the power 
of darkness, and translated us into the kingdom of the Son of his love’’ 
(A. S. V.). In this anticipated book of sermons there must be every 
excellency of style such as clarity, vigor and contemporaneity. There must 
also be a concern with real misery and real grandeur — as real and as 
opposite as hell and heaven and death and life. 


WILLIAM L. HIEMSTRA 


Wyckoff, New Jersey 
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Cornelius Van Til: The Defense of the Faith. Philadelphia: The Presby- 
terian and Reformed Publishing Company. 1955. xii, 436. $4.95. 


Professor Van Til’s critics fall into two classes: those who do not agree 
with him and those who do not understand him. The latter, of course, are 
in both classes. They have maintained that Van Til’s apologetics contains 
contradictory and confusing elements. As one ponders their objections in 
the light of this volume, it becomes clear that it is the critics who are 
confused rather than Van Til. 

The contradictory nature of their charges is set before us at the outset. 
There are those who have accused Van Til of borrowing his theory of 
knowledge from idealism and presenting a compound of Hegelian ration- 
alism and dialectical existentialism. Exponents of such views are enemies 
of the Christian Faith; they deny all the doctrines of Christianity. Yet 
Van Til is said to make use of their concepts in the structure of his 
apologetics. Another critic charges him with holding to an ‘‘absolute 
ethical antithesis’, which implies that the non-believer is actually devoid 
of all understanding. These charges are not only serious but contradictory. 
On the one hand the essential content of his thought is said to be that of 
total unbelief. On the other hand he is said to ‘‘classify Aristotle with the 
devil” (p. 7). 

Van Til not only answers his critics point by point; he also challenges 
them pointedly (pp. 353 ff.). He does so not primarily in the interests 
of self-defense, but for the defense of the Faith. In line with the latter 
interest it is well to note that the book is not primarily an answer to 
critics. Its purpose is ‘‘to set forth, in broad outline, a method of defending 
Christianity which is consistent with the nature of Christianity”’ (p. vii). 
To do this Van Til finds it necessary to set off the Reformed faith and 
its method of defense from Roman Catholicism, Arminianism and the 
dialectical theology and their method of defense. 

His thesis: A method of apologetics that is truly Scriptural and therefore 
Reformed is the only presentation of Christianity that can show the un- 
believer the folly of his own position and challenge him to accept Christi- 
anity. The author expresses his thesis thus: “If the world is to hear a 
consistent testimony for the Christian faith, it is the Calvinist who must 
give it. If there is not a distinctively Reformed method for the defense of 
every article of the Christian faith, then there is no way of clearly telling 
an unbeliever just how Christianity differs from his own position and why 
he should accept the Lord Jesus Christ as his personal Savior’’ (p. 335). 
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More specifically this means that the Roman Catholic and the Arminian, 
when consistent with their own basic principles, agree with the non- 
believers they are seeking to win and therefore neither of them can offer 
an effective apologetic for Christianity. Both the Romanist and Arminian 
apologists employ ‘‘the categories of the natural man without challenging 
them”’ (p. 373). Less consistent Calvinism has this same weakness. Many 
Calvinists, while holding the Reformed system of theology, have employed 
a method of defending Christianity which is more in line with Arminianism 
than with the Reformed faith. Warfield, for example, was a zealous 
advocate of the Reformed faith, yet his method of defending the faith was 
at some points essentially no different from that which Butler the Arminian 
set forth in his Analogy. Van Til contends strongly that as Calvinists we 
can effectively defend and propagate the Faith only if we employ an 
apologetic that is consistent with our theology. If the Arminian assump- 
tion of human autonomy is the archenemy of Reformed theology, why 
should it be welcomed into the camp of Reformed apologetics? 

Romanism and Arminianism are essentially the same in their basic 
assumptions. Both assume that the human personality is ultimate or 
self-dependent. This is also the primary assumption of all non-Christian 
thought. 

The assumption of human ultimacy is a controlling factor in the 
Romanist-Evangelical type of apologetics. It ‘‘assumes that man can 
first know much about himself and the universe and afterward ask whether 
God exists and Christianity is true’. In direct contrast with this, Reformed 
apologetics holds that ‘“‘nothing can be known by man about himself or the 
universe unless God exists and Christianity is true’ (p. 317). The author 
shows (Chapter XIII) that the traditional method of apologetics employed 
at “Old Princeton’’ by men like Warfield, William Brenton Greene, Jr. and 
his pupil, Floyd E. Hamilton, and elsewhere by present day Calvinists 
such as J. Oliver Buswell, Jr., Edward J. Carnell, Wilbur M. Smith and 
many others involves the controlling principle of the Romanist-Evangelical 
type of apologetics and therefore accepts the basic assumption of non- 
Christian science and philosophy, viz., that the laws and facts of nature 
can be interpreted correctly without first being seen in the light of the 
doctrines of Christianity: 

The Romanist and Arminian apologists believe in the existence of facts 
that are not wholly under the control of God; therefore they can agree on 
the question of method with non-Christians, for whom the facts have no 
relation to the plan of God. Van Til emphasizes the fact that as Calvinists 
we cannot employ the Romanist-Arminian-non-Christian method of exam- 


— 
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ining the facts and laws of nature to see whether Christianity is true. The 
Reformed apologist reasons by presupposition. He argues that only if 
God exists and Christianity be true can the facts and laws of nature be 
what they are; that unless we presuppose the truth of Christian theism 
the facts and laws of nature cannot even be intelligible. If Christianity 
were not true, there would be no facts and laws of nature; all would be 
“Chaos and Old Night’. 

In a delightfully interesting dialogue between ‘‘Mr. Grey”’, the Arminian 
and ‘‘Mr. Black’’, the non-believer, Van Til shows the utter futility of 
trying to convince an avowed atheist of the existence of God by showing 
him the ‘‘wonders of nature’ and then arguing from effect back to cause 
with the provisonal conclusion that a God ‘‘probably”’ exists. Mr. Black 
is a sharper ‘‘apologist” than is his Arminian friend. His reply to Mr. 
Grey is too keen to omit here. Says Mr. Black: 


“You speak of evidence of rationality and purpose in the universe. 
You would trace this rationality or purpose back to a rational being 
back of the universe who, you think, is likely to have a purpose with 
the universe. But who is back of your God to explain him in turn? By 
your own definition your God is not absolute or self-sufficient. You 
say that he probably exists; which means that you admit that probably 
he does not exist. But probability rests upon possibility. Now I think 
that any scientific person should come with an open mind to the ob- 
servation of the facts of the universe. He ought to begin by assuming 
that any sort of fact may exist. And I was glad to observe that on this 
all important point you agree with me. Hence the only kind of God 
that either of us can believe in is one who may not exist. In other words, 
neither of us do or can believe in a God who cannot not exist. And it 
was just this sort of God, a God who is self-sufficient, and as such 
necessarily existent, that I thought you Christian theists believed in” 
(p. 345). 


This is one of several practical illustrations showing that the Arminian 
apologist can offer no inducement to a non-believer to accept Christianity 
since he stands on the same ground with the non-believer. 

Another point, fitting in with this, which Van Til emphasizes is that a 
truly Reformed apologetics employs what we may call a tout ensemble 
methodology, in contrast with the “blockhouse methodology” of the 
Romanist-Evangelical apologetics. The latter consists in proving theism 
first by means of reason and building Christianity on afterwards. The 
Reformed apologist must not allow the Romanist to build the first story 
of the structure, that of abstract theism, and the Arminian to build the 
second story, that of Christian theism, and then himself add the ‘‘five 
points of Calvinism” as a third story. If the Reformed apologist is to argue 
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by presupposition, then he cannot prove Christianity piece by piece; he 
must rather presuppose the whole of Christianity from the start. 

Since every part or aspect of Christianity depends upon the totality of 
Christianity, Van Til stresses the need for a specifically Reformed method 
of presenting every doctrine of Christianity. The Reformed apologist 
cannot with the Arminian present the resurrection of Christ, for example, 
as a ‘‘fact’’ separated from the system of Christianity in terms of which it 
gets its meaning. 

It is this same question of a totality-methodology that is crucial in the 
recent debate on the doctrine of common grace, says Van Til (Chapter 
VIII). “The issue facing us in the criticisms [of Van Til’s view of common 
grace] voiced by Masselink, the De Boers, Daane and others is whether 
one can build up a theology piece-meal or not” (p. 168). The point is that 
as long as one holds the Romanist view of natural theology (Ridderbos 
virtually does this) he cannot arrive at a Reformed view of common grace. 
This means that we must take seriously the distinction between the knowl- 
edge of the natural man that comes from his being created in the image of 
God and his knowledge as it is implied in the idea of human autonomy. 
Unless this is done we will arrive at a Romanist view of special grace that 
is only gradationally different from common grace and which is limited by 
the autonomous human will (p. 179). 

In summing up the views of his critics, Van Til says, “‘In every instance, 
though with varying degrees, it is the autonomous man that peeps through 
these criticisms” (p. 423). He shows that all these men have written from 
the standpoint of non-Reformed thought. Jesse De Boer, for example, 
endorses the position of John Wild, who interweaves Christianity with the 
“classic realism” of the Platonic-Aristotelian position. Daane’s criticisms 
stem from his own sympathy with the irrational existentialism of Kierke- 
gaard. Daane says that there is no equal ultimacy between the aspect of 
God’s counsel expressed in reprobation and the aspect of God’s counsel 
expressed in election. That amounts to a rejection of God’s counsel as 
determining whatsoever comes to pass. Accordingly he insists that Adam 
had an ultimately equal freedom for obedience and for disobedience. These 
two points are mutually related and imply that abstract possibility is above 
God and that God has to adjust himself to what man will do. 

Congruous with both of these points is Daane’s rejection of the ontological 
trinity as man’s final reference point. He substitutes for the ab intra rela- 
tions of the three persons of the Godhead the relation of God in Christ to 
us as “‘the Christian’s most basic principle of interpretation’’. In this, says 
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the author, Daane agrees with Barth, whose main principle is ‘‘the revela- 
tion of God in Christ’’ to the exclusion of the God who exists from all 
eternity within himself, independently of his relation to the world (p. 411). 
The God of Barth is, of course, a finite God. 

The Chinese have a proverb: ‘‘When the water goes down the rocks 
will appear’. When the flood of criticisms risen against Van Til’s heroic 
defense of the faith has subsided, the truth of his keen witness will be seen. 

The reviewer has read the book twice, word for word. Those who will do 
half as much will be rewarded with a greater awareness of the riches of the 
Christian faith, a deeper love of the truth and a fuller devotion to the God 
of grace. 


Josepu A. HILL 


Walton, New York 


William Hendriksen: New Testament Commentary: Exposition of I and 
II Thessalonians. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House. 1955. vii, 214. 
$4.50. 


The third volume to appear in Dr. Hendriksen’s monumental under- 
taking makes a highly gratifying contribution to the literature on the 
Thessalonian epistles. Hendriksen’s work reflects the gifts, scholarship, 
and theological orientation which are essential to a really serviceable and 
successful commentary. The style is clear, orderly, and readable. It is 
not always that one can read through a commentary as one would an 
ordinary book. The style and the format may deter one from doing more 
than using the commentary as a reference work to be consulted on special 
occasions. But Hendriksen’s volume 1. suitable not only for reference, 
but also for reading from beginning toend. Writing in a clear, non-technical 
style, he makes it possible for the layman as well as the scholar to follow 
him. Although he seeks to produce a verse-by-verse exposition, although 
he exercises his exegetical gifts on certain details, he does not lose his 
reader in the minutiae of his study, but keeps before him the relationship 
of the parts to the whole. Not only do the notes on particular verses 
reflect an awareness of their relation to larger sections of the text, but 
summaries, outlines, syntheses, and translations of sections are generously 


provided to keep clearly before the reader the thought-movement of the 
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epistles and the connection between the parts and the whole. Clarity, 
readability, and the convenience of the reader are also served by the 
repetition of the text of particular verses at the points where they receive 
expository treatment. The reader is not required to turn back for the text 
to the translation which has earlier been provided for the entire section. 

A large contribution which Hendriksen makes is his interpretation of 
the Thessalonian epistles in the light of the rest of the New Testament 
and indeed of the rest of Scripture. He has a proper regard for the unity of 
the Bible and enriches his interpretation of a particular book by reference 
to other books. He has a commendable theological awareness and interest. 
Some commentators may be able to assist us in our study of details, but 
are of little help beyond that. Hendriksen sees the details of the book he 
is studying, as has been said, in relation to the whole book, but he sees 
them also in relation to the whole Bible. He thereby is able to interpret 
aright both the part and the whole. Theological problems suggested by 
individual verses interest him, and he delights in entering into them. An 
example of his interest in such matters will be found in the treatment 
of election (pp. 48 ff.). The Reformed theological orientation of the 
commentary manifests itself in a natural and refreshing way. 

Although Dr. Hendriksen’s commentary is not overburdened with 
technical material, it does deal with certain technical matters in the foot- 
notes (cf. pp. 146 ff.) and it reflects careful scholarship and wide reading. 
Of course, it is not possible for commentaries to deal with all questions 
of interpretation or to deal with even a limited number to the extent that 
all readers would desire. One might, for example, be interested in learning 
Hendriksen’s evaluation of Selwyn’s view of the considerable part which 
he thinks Silvanus may have had in the composition of I and II Thessa- 
lonians, but probably he will deal with the question of Silvanus’ supposed 
literary activity in his exposition of I Peter. Every reader, nevertheless, 
should be grateful for a commentary which is marked by devotion to the 
inerrant Scriptures and by zeal for the system of truth taught in them, 
which brings us the fruits of long scholarly study of the Word and provides 
insights that should be of practical value to all. 

The format of the book makes a large contribution to its readability. 
A number of typographical errors occur. 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Emil Brunner: The Great Invitation and other Sermons. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press. 1955. 188. $3.00. 


Emil Brunner of Ziirich is an eloquent preacher as well as a theologian 
of note. The present volume is a collection of sermons preached prior to 
his leaving Ziirich for a teaching visit in Japan. One who is acquainted 
with his theological writings approaches this book asking: Does this later 
volume show a change from his earlier positions? Does Brunner the preacher 
say the same things as Brunner the theologian? 

The twenty-two sermons are arranged chronologically from March 
1948 to August 1953. As to their subject matter, they cover much of the 
counsel of God, but with a special emphasis on soteriology. 

Perhaps the best orientation for understanding the book can be achieved 
by a reading of the final sermon: ‘‘Service”’. In thinking of a call to minister 
in Japan, Brunner recalled his ordination forty-one years earlier in the 
very cathedral where he was now preaching. At that time he received the 
title, Minister of the Divine Word. He had been reminded often in the 
years since of two texts: ‘‘Let a man so account of us, as of ministers of 
Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. Here, moreover, it is required 
in stewards, that a man be found faithful” (I Cor. 4:1, 2); and ‘‘When ye 
shall have done all the things that are commanded you, say, We are un- 
profitable servants; we have done that which it was our duty to do” 
(Luke 17:10). 

In view of this high ideal and the confession of failure of every true 
minister, why should he go to Japan, or anywhere else for that matter, 
preaching the Word of God? It became clear to him that, first, Japan is 
a strategic place in the Orient for Christian missions; and that, second, 
although there is no lack there of gospel preachers, ‘‘there are lacking 
preachers ... who in some degree are capable of handling the problems 
with which modern education and modern science confronts any exponent 
of Christian doctrine. In this respect I am in some measure specially 
equipped as a result of my previous experience of life’’ (p. 187). 

What then is this special equipment which Professor Brunner feels he 
has for modern evangelism? It would include, certainly, warm evangel- 
istic fervor as he invites men to Christ; surely, also, a welcome emphasis 
on sin, divine grace, and the centrality of Jesus Christ; perhaps, most of 
all, a belief in the supernatural — of a resurrection, of an after-life, of a 
judgment for all mankind. 

Yet many missionaries in Japan could and would claim similar advan- 
tage. What more could Brunner offer? One suspects that it is his special 
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manner of handling problems of modern education and modern science. 
With this special equipment goes a questioning of the timeless value of 
credal statements of former generations and a slowness to accuse another 
of heresy (p. 19). As we read further we see that this applies to affirmations 
about central doctrines: God, Jesus Christ, creation — to which there 
clings ‘‘a certain characteristic contradictoriness’’— not that the gospel 
must be plunged into a hollow relativism, but even Paul knew “‘of course 
that we carry this treasure in earthen vessels, that the treasure itself is 
embedded in human words and ideas and that the latter are temporal 
and passing because relative and incomplete”’ (p. 20). 

In addition, we must not believe any doctrine just because it is in the 
Bible (p. 27). The disciples “had no scripture to tell them that Jesus was 
the Christ”. We must avoid authoritarianism “which is [Roman] Catholic 
rather than evangelical”. We must know the truth freely, apart from any 
authority, and we know it when we encounter ‘‘the living God Himself in 
the word of Jesus and the word about Jesus” (p. 28). 

This earthen character of the Bible manifests itself in the Genesis 
account of creation. ‘“‘The object of this account is not to tell us how the 
process occurred, one thing being created after another” (p. 115). Rather 
we are to learn that everything which belongs to this world was created by 
God effortlessly. Modern scientific knowledge and the Genesis account do 
not contradict each other — they deal with quite different things. ‘‘The 
natural sciences explain to us how one thing has evolved from another in 
the order of temporal succession’”’ (p. 116). 

With regard then to the Scriptures, it must be said that Brunner the 
preacher has the same message as Brunner the theologian and this newer 
volume tells the same story as earlier works. The resistance to credal 
statements, to propositional truth, to the authority of an objectively true 
standard — these all spring from an epistemology conditioned by Kantian 
and neo-Kantian principles which finds a.compatible partner in the de- 
. structive elements of higher criticism. The offspring from such a union 
appears as an angel of light to deliver from Romanism but it is orthodox 
Christianity which ultimately feels the force of its attack. 

This attack is evident in Brunner’s handling of two doctrines which are 
of basic importance. Brunner hints of a hell — he calls it ‘the wrong 
place” (p. 152); we get there, he says, by passing through the ‘wrong 
door” and by running ‘‘on the wrong track’’, headed for disaster. Indeed 
he thinks that much of modern preaching is vain and ineffective because 
this negative point is omitted. On the other hand, he objects to Dante’s 
portrayal of two ultimate goals — heaven and hell (p. 150); he calls it a 
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traditionalist-ecclesiastical misunderstanding. The misunderstanding is 
epistemological; it involves a ‘‘there are”. Says Brunner: ‘‘every time 
that in sermons or church teaching that simple phrase ‘there are’ occurs, 
we can be pretty sure that something has gone wrong” (p. 150). Again: 
“It is not: heaven and hell objectively exist, but: before you lies this twofold 
possibility” (p. 151). 

This refusal to be objective, to be definite, manifests itself also in the 
doctrine of election. Brunner admits a kind of election of the believer, 
but denies a double predestination he imputes to Calvin. It isalso apparent 
that he would disavow as well any sort of preterition. While the Gospel 
is not ‘‘universalistic” (p. 150) neither will Brunner allow election to be 
definite as regarding any individual. ‘‘The will of God from all eternity 
is life and health and peace, the well-being and perfecting of all His crea- 
tures” (p. 152). It is merely another one of those symbols, like heaven 
and hell, which urge upon us a choice. 

Now if heaven and hell are left in doubt, if the grace of God in election 
is called into question, it is evident that there is little left of orthodoxy. 
Statements there are in quite orthodox language concerning the person 
of Christ, and of His atonement “in our room” and to remove our guilt; 
but if the issue is left in doubt and the decision does not divide the world 
into two groups, we are left to wonder what the language of orthodoxy 
really means when Brunner uses it. 

Linked with this vagueness with respect to heaven and hell is the asser- 
tion that for God to order the world by His own counsel is to deny man 
his freedom (p. 71). Prophecy is not to tell us of a definite future — but 
only to tell us what we already know, that we must watch and pray! And 
this in a context from the Book of Revelation. 

With regard then to the substance of our salvation, Brunner seems not 
to have changed — his real enemy is still the ‘traditionalist’; and his 
popular writings continue the same polemic found in his profounder works. 

Now what may be said of this special equipment Brunner would take to 
Japan to deal with particular problems posed by modern education and 
modern science? Just this: the principles basic to modern education and 
modern science are the same principles dominating Brunner’s theology. 
It is difficult to see how any lasting effect can be obtained from such a 
mission, for at the heart there is basic agreement, not basic antagonism. 
A theology that has agreed with modern unbelief can never lead an un- 
believer to the truth. 

Professor Brunner has returned to Ziirich after two years in Japan. One 
can admire his devotion to his Christ and to the message he believes he is 
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called to preach. But of his theology, one must say: the lowliest missionary 
in Japan equipped with the gospel in its orthodox expression is better 
prepared to deal with modern problems than a great scholar who has 
surrendered before the battle has begun. 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Faith Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John Wick Bowman: Prophetic Realism and the Gospel, A Preface to 
Biblical Theology. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 1955. 288. 
$4.75. 

The Drama of the Book of Revelation. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press. 1955. 159. $2.50. 


In these volumes Dr. Bowman, who is Professor of New Testament 
Interpretation in the San Francisco Theological Seminary, presents a 
further development of an approach to the study of the New Testament 
which has attracted widespread attention especially through his books, The 
Intention of Jesus (1943) and The Religion of Maturity (1948). Both of 
these books were reviewed at considerable length in the pages of this 
Journal. The smaller of the two volumes under review here aims to present 
a popular exposition of the book of Revelation. So far indeed is this book 
from being one that lends itself to critical discussion that the author has 
undertaken a kind of apologia for it in the October, 1955 issue of Inter- 
pretation. Nevertheless, even this little book makes a significant contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the author’s position as he develops the thesis 
that the theme of Revelation ‘‘is the prophetic theology of history, and it is 
charged from beginning to end with the powerful message at the heart of 
the prophetic realism” (Prophetic Realism and the Gospel, p. 47). 

By prophetic realism Bowman means essentially what is commonly 
designated on the Continent as Heilsgeschichte. He also characterizes his 
position as ‘‘evangelicalism brought down to date”’ (p. 13) or “‘revelational 
theology, God’s theology so to speak, wheresoever, by whomsoever, and in 
whatsoever cultural milieu it may be found”’ (p. 14). Bowman is principally 
concerned to maintain and to demonstrate that this point of view finds 
pervasive expression in the Old and New Testament Scriptures and that 
indeed the prophetic type of dialogue between God and man that is in view 
constitutes the fundamental emphasis of the Scriptures (cf. pp. 41 ff.). 

Considerable pains are taken to distinguish the position of prophetic 
realisin first of all from the older liberalism, including especially the 
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Ritschlian type, which is characterized as humanistic optimism and which 
is analyzed, in view of ‘‘its emphasis on the creative powers of the human 
reason” (p. 31), as involving ‘‘a monologue carried on within the breast of 
man himself” (p. 29). But it is also characteristic of Bowman’s position 
that he distinguishes it sharply from what he calls “‘apocalyptic pessimism” 
or “conversing with God at long range” (p. 34). Under this latter head he 
includes (a) the Kierkegaardian dialectic, (b) the Barthian movement — 
“together with its American child, Neo-orthodoxy” and (c) the consistent 
eschatology of Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer. Among the criti- 
cisms of apocalypticism are its agnosticism — ‘‘God never quite succeeds 
in revealing himself to man’’ (p. 37) — and its docetic view of Jesus — 
“fa Christ quite divorced from historical associations and with only the 
most tenuous relations with the historical person known to his contem- 
poraries as Jesus of Nazareth’’ (p. 39). 

A remarkable feature of this evaluation of modern apocalypticism is 
that Bowman finds ‘‘a curious rapprochement between extreme liberals and 
fundamentalists: both accept the thought of a dialogue between the 
transcendent God in heaven and the lowly man on earth, the apocalyptic 
separation of history from eternity, and the final, cataclysmic coming of 
the Kingdom of God by direct divine fiat as the only coming of the same”’ 
(p. 37). Neither Barthians nor fundamentalists presumably will like this 
association or accept this analysis! 

Some of the most effective pages in the larger volume present a forth- 
right attack upon the Continental theology of crisis and American Neo- 
orthodoxy as represented, for example, in such a volume as John Knox’s 
Criticism and Faith, when Bowman reflects upon the dichotomizing of the 
person of Jesus Christ into the Jesus-of-history and the Christ-of-faith 
(pp. 125 ff.). It is significant that, in this connection, Bowman recognizes 
that the final conclusions of this approach are due to a faulty literary and 
historical criticism bound up especially with the acceptance of the findings 
of the form critics. The newer theology then as well as the older liberalism 
has given us “‘an abortive Christ”: 


The Jesus-of-history of liberalism is the creature of a literary technique 
that had its roots in a humanistic philosophy of history. This philosophy 
could conceive of Jesus only as a religious genius who appeared at a 
particular point in the evolution of the race. 

The theologians of ‘‘crisis” have seen how barren such a Christology is. 
But, instead of attacking it at its source with an improved technique of 
literary and historical criticism, they have accepted the picture of the 
Jesus-of-history as historically accurate and so have had no other 
recourse than to take refuge in the Christ-of-faith. The simple Jewish 
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rabbi of the liberals, we are now told, was the Son of God come to earth 
incognito: it is for this reason that he presents to us such a shabby 
appearance! And though he did not believe himself to be the Messiah, 
Son of God, Son of Man, Suffering Servant, or anything else in particular 
that we can discover by our best literary and historical methods, this 
need not trouble us. After all such methods can [as Bultmann says] 
“only establish a historical fact, not prove an article of faith,” and ‘faith, 
being personal decision, cannot be dependent upon a historian’s labor.” 
(pp. 126 f.). 


On the whole Bowman’s work must be recognized as a very effective 
presentation of his point of view. He has a highly developed flair for 
popular exposition. His polemic often presents a telling critique and must 
be admired for its forthrightness. His strongest feature of all is, however, 
the positive accent of the book which is manifest in connection with his 
efforts to develop a Biblico-theological approach. He is constantly wrestling 
with the data of Scripture whether by way of word studies or exegetical 
reflection, and since he avoids the extremes of radical criticism with its 
extremely negative conclusions with regard to the unity and the historicity 
of its testimony to Christ, his conclusions often appear to be evangelical 
in character. 

It is the more regrettable, therefore, that in his effort to bring evangelical- 
ism ‘“‘down to date’’ Bowman himself evidently occupies a critical position 
and employs critical methods which tend to distort or exclude the con- 
sistent evangelicalism of the Scriptures. Thus, for example, in the very 
context where he has many salutary criticisms to offer of Neo-orthodoxy 
and where there are several sound exegetical observations, his conception 
of the incarnation is distinctly unsatisfactory. One may rejoice to read 
that ‘“‘we appear to have no reason for believing that Jesus Christ was not 
possessed of the insights and the powers ascribed to him in the Gospels’’ 
(p. 125) but it is by no means clear that for Bowman the incarnation means 
what the Church historically has understood by it. There appears to be 
no recognition of the ontological aspect of Jesus’ Sonship. He says, for 
example, that ‘‘Son” means ‘“‘God-in-history, God manifesting himself to 
man, even as ‘Father’ means God-in-eternity, God the Creator and 
Provider of all man’s needs’’ (p. 119). In keeping with this approach he 
also states that the incarnation ‘‘is intended to give expression to what the 
church has called his prophetic office’. The incarnation is, moreover, said 
to be ‘‘God’s definition of himself in terms of human personality” (p. 118). 

Similar misgivings or objections arise at many other points. Although 
one may appreciate various criticisms that are offered with regard to the 


point of view designated as apocalypticism, it appears on closer analysis 
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that Bowman has adopted an unbiblical perspective in the manner in 
which he at times distinguishes antithetically between the prophetic and 
apocalyptic points of view. This appears perhaps most strikingly in 
connection with his presentation of his eschatological views. In a context 
where he indicates that he is in substantial agrement with the position of 
“realized eschatology’’ developed especially by C. H. Dodd he admits the 
difficulty of maintaining this thesis. ‘‘The problem’’, he says, “‘is rendered 
doubly difficult of solution in view of the undoubted fact that the Church 
that wrote the Gospels itself held to the apocalyptic view” (p. 203). It is 
understandable also, accordingly, how in attacking the agnosticism of the 
theology of crisis, he appears to deny the doctrine of the incomprehensibility 
of God (pp. 37 f.). 

The little book on the Revelation of John is marked by the same ele- 
ments of strength and of weakness that appear in Bowman’s position as a 
whole. It is noteworthy that in terms of his distinctions he has come to 
classify Revelation with the prophetic rather than with the apocalyptic 
message. Thus there is a healthy recognition of the place which Revela- 
tion occupies within the organism of the revelation of the new covenant 
and of the essentially evangelical character of its message, concerned as 
it is with the comprehensive realization of salvation. The centrality of this 
message often comes to satisfying recognition as Bowman, in his exposition 
of the dramatic structure of the book, takes account of the parallelism of 
various episodes. At the same time, the analysis of the book appears to 
involve an exaggerated schematization. Thus, for example, Revelation 1:7 
is regarded as together with verse 8 comprising the prologue to the drama 
of seven acts, and this verse is represented as being the announcement of 
a herald. Another curious detail of interpretation, especially considering 
the emphasis that largely falls upon the action of God in Christ, is the 
evaluation of the four horsemen as signifying ‘‘the sad story of man’s 
frustrations and of the futility of his labors; it is the cylic rumble of the 
rise and fall of cultures and civilizations” (p. 49). Perhaps the gravest 
question of all with regard to this book is whether in his recognition of the 
realized eschatology of Revelation the distinctly future climax of con- 
summation comes into its own. In spite of such strictures, however, and 
others which have been expressed in regard to Bowman’s work as a whole, 
one may be sincerely appreciative of the challenging and provocative way 
in which he characteristically writes. 


N. B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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J.S. Whale: The Protestant Tradition. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1955. xv, 360. $3.75. 


This work presents in revised, and, the reviewer suspects, at times 
expanded, form lectures delivered at the Presbyterian Seminary, Austin, 
Texas in the autumn of 1953 and at St. Olaf’s College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota in the spring of 1954. The author, the Rev. J. S. Whale, is an English 
Congregationalist who has gained something of a reputation for himself 
as one who has the gift of making theological themes interesting and 
comprehensible to the average pastor and to the educated layman. In 
the present work, he has attempted to present no really new facts con- 
cerning Protestantism, nor has he written a full-scale history of Protestant 
action or doctrine. His aim, rather, has been to give us an essay in inter- 
pretation, demonstrating the relevance of ‘‘the Protestant tradition” for 
the Christian church in our own age. 

It should be said at the outset that the writer is no “‘liberal theologian” 
in the early twentieth century sense of the term. If he is inclined to the 


so-called ‘‘neo-orthodoxy”’, he sits rather lightly to it, for his approach 
would seem to be through the Reformers of the sixteenth century. At 
least, this is the impression one receives from the book under review, 
for it devotes about half its pages to Luther and Calvin. Although there 
are references to such people as Barth and Brunner, they are only in- 
cidental, the author’s great interest being in a factual historical under- 
standing in order that he may set forth an adequate interpretation of the 
Protestant tradition. 

As one studies this work he is impressed first of all by the fact that 
Whale’s interpretation is not in line with so much of the rather fuzzy and 
sentimental interpretation common today. Nor does he look to psychology, 
sociology or cultural anthropology to explain our tradition. His emphasis 
is fundamentally theological. The Protestant Tradition is a doctrinal 
tradition which, it is true, has certain psychological, sociological and 
cultural elements, but these are merely peripheral. This approach is a 
sound one, in the reviewer’s opinion, the result being a book which can be 
said to commence at the proper starting point. 

The work is divided into, four sections, the first dealing with Luther, 
the second with Calvin, the third with ‘‘the sects” and the fourth with 
modern problems. The plan is to demonstrate how the first three may 
help to solve the fourth. 

In discussing Martin Luther’s contribution, after a short analysis of 


the background of the Reformation and of Luther’s contemporary rel- 
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evance, the author deals with the Reformer’s principal ideas as a series of 
paradoxes. He expounds in order: the paradoxes of Law and Gospel, of 
Justification by Faith Alone, of the Believing Sinner’s Assurance, and of 
the Divine Gift and Human Activity. He concludes the section with a 
consideration of Luther’s ideas concerning ‘‘The Calling and the Church’”’. 
By this means, he endeavours to bring out the highlights of Luther’s 
thought that people may obtain a greater grasp of the German Reformer’s 
contribution to the cause of ecclesiastical reform. 

Whale has performed a very useful piece of work by summarizing in 
a popular form the main themes of Luther’s theology. Much has been 
written about Luther in the past few years, but for the average reader it 
has frequently been such heavy going that he has been willing to leave 
its analysis to the ‘professional’ theologians and historians. Whale’s 
exposition is something that most people of average education can read 
and understand. 

The chief difficulty with this part of the work is that the basic theme of 
Luther’s use of and appeal to the Scriptures has been largely ignored. 
Was this not Luther’s most important contribution, the substitution of 
the authority of the Word for that of the living church? Yet very little is 
said about this most important matter. At the same time, objection might 
also be raised to Whale’s effort to make Luther somewhat more modern 
than he actually is. One is at times compelled to ask if Luther has not 
been somewhat forced out of his context to fit modern demands. Or, on 
the other hand, it might be asked whether modern ideas have not been 
changed in order to make Luther appear as a contemporary prophet. For 
example, when Luther is called an ‘existentialist’, the term seems to 
have been altered to fit the man that he may be more relevant to our 
twentieth century. 

In dealing with Calvin, Whale shows himself to be one who has been 
influenced by the Genevan Reformer, but who has not accepted all that he 
has to offer. Putting aside paradox, this section is divided into four parts: 
System, Doctrine, Churchmanship and The Church in the World. 

As one reads through the interpretation of Calvin, one feels that Whale 
believes Calvin to have been a hard-headed, philosophical lawyer who 
added little in the way of ideas to the Protestant Tradition, being capable 
of only systematizing and organizing. True, he acknowledges that this 
in itself was a not inconsiderable contribution, but he adds that Calvin’s 
“God is not always the God of the Bible, the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Calvin’s God is too 
often an abstraction” (p. 139). Indeed he goes so far as to imply that 
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Calvin believed in ‘‘a metaphysical deity as pure omnipotence” (p. 140). 
Apparently at this point he forgets Calvin’s doctrine of grace completely! 

That Calvin’s God was the result of mere logic he endeavors to show by 
an analysis of his doctrine of “‘double predestination”. While admitting 
that the Reformer stressed the evangelical doctrine of grace, he believes 
that he went beyond it by virtue of logic. At this point one is somewhat 
confused for the author admits that Calvin finds the basis for his doctrine 
in Scripture: ‘“‘Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated’’, and other 
passages. He then goes on to state, however, that ‘‘the Bible nowhere 
directly asserts the decretum horribile. Calvin is really basing himself not 
on the teaching of the Bible but on a logical syllogism” (p. 143). In other 
words Calvin had no right to take various statements of the Bible as 
teaching a doctrine unless they stated the doctrine explicitly and in the 
words which either Calvin or J. S. Whale would use. This, he explains, is 
controlling ‘‘Calvin’s interpretation of Scripture by Scripture itself’’ (idem). 
One might perhaps wish that the writer had been as logical in his exposition 
as was Calvin. 

One cannot but feel that Whale’s analysis of Calvin is one of the weakest 
parts of the book, largely because he does not seem to be willing to listen 
to Calvin. He approaches him with the common attitude that he had a 
great brain but was entirely lacking in feeling. The reviewer is reminded 
of the comment of a Plymouth Brethren evangelist concerning J. Gresham 
Machen: ‘‘His sermons were as clear as crystal and just as cold’’! Such an 
estimate of either Calvin or Machen could display only profound ignorance 
of both men. Yet despite his apparent dislike for much that Calvin rep- 
resents, Whale admits that he was of the greatest importance in the forma- 
tion of the Protestant tradition. 

In analysing the ‘“‘sect-type’’ which includes Montanists, Mennonites, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists, the author has concentrated upon the 
“personal, voluntary and spiritual’ principles to which they have held. 
While an interesting and sympathetic analysis of their position has been 
set forth, one has the feeling that the writer has forgotten that the sects’ 
principles were often those of Luther and Calvin carried to an unbiblical 
length. Moreover, he ignores the fact that in some cases the sects were 
forced into the position of sects not by virtue of doctrinal views, but 
because of some economic or social theories. The attempt to view the 
sects as the real orginators of democracy in their ‘‘gathered churches” 
would seem to be a little difficult in the light of certain developments in 
both the England and the New England of thé sixteenth century. His 
final conclusion is that although the sect type of church has been of great 
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importance and value in the history of the church’s development, it may 
be that a move must now be made away from division in the direction of 
unity. In the light of this confession, one cannot but wonder if the in- 
dependentist, individualistic attitude of the sects has been of such great 
benefit. 

In considering modern issues, the author deals first with the Roman 
Church and toleration, and in so doing performs a very important service, 
particularly to Protestants in America who may often feel that Russia is 
the principal obstacle to religious freedom. He does not, however, ignore 
the problem of the totalitarian state, for the next chapter deals with its 
conflict with the ‘Crown Rights of the Redeemer’’. Here he sets forth 
the Protestant view of the relation of church and state, although, at this 
point, the reviewer feels that he gives a little too much credit to the Church 
of Rome as an advocate of political freedom. 

Finally, at the close of the book, the reader discovers the ever-recurring 
theme of ‘‘ecumenicalism”. In this section there is much that satisfies 
as well as much that mystifies. Whale specifically and categorically rejects 
the idea that the churches’ doctrine and historical development can be 
forgotten as of no importance. He acknowledges that the whole problem 
of reunion is centered upon doctrine, in particular the doctrines of the 
church and of the person and work of Christ. This, at first, makes one feel 
hopeful that some clear-cut statement of the problem and its solution will 
be presented; but it is at this point that the author falters. To his mind 
“there is a large, positive agreement on the fundamental truths and doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, and this surely provides a broad and firm 
basis on which to build anew” (p. 342). This he believes despite his 
immediately preceding exposition of the fundamental differences between 
the ecclesiologies and Christologies of the Greek, Roman and Protestant 
traditions. He then goes on to state that ‘‘the oecumenical movement 
will be convincing only when each separated communion is prepared to 
give up some cherished feature of its own architecture, in the interests of 
the great design of architectonic unity’’ (idem). It would seem, from this 
point of view, that for the sake of unity we must compromise basic prin- 
ciples even though Whale has already denied that such a solution is 
possible. Here, once again, is revealed the basic weakness of the ecumenical 
movement which depends upon words and not upon the fact of belief 
and unbelief. 

In summing up, one can say that there is much in this book which is 
useful and stimulating. It is well written, without too much historical 
apparatus or scholarship showing its bones under the flesh. On the other 
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hand, it must be read carefully and critically because of some of its weak- 
nesses. But if this is done, it will well repay the time devoted to it, by 
enabling one to see ever more clearly the real meaning of the Protestant 
Tradition. 
W. STANFORD REID 
McGill University, Montreal 


G. C. Berkouwer: General Revelation (Studies in Dogmatics, V). Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1955. 336. $4.00. 


The English-speaking Christian Church is now in possession of the 
fifth in Professor Berkouwer’s projected nineteen-volume series on Chris- 
tian Dogmatics. Great indeed is the reward of preacher or layman who 
buys, reads and reflects upon these works by this notable scholar of the 
Free University of Amsterdam. 

The present book deals with God’s revelation to man. The author feels 
that ‘‘there is no more significant question in the whole of theology and in 
the whole of human life than that of the nature and reality of revelation”’ 
(p. 17). 

Underlying Berkouwer’s whole discussion is his conviction that “‘all our 
knowledge concerning general revelation is based upon, indeed, must be 
based upon, the Holy Scriptures’’ (p. 285). Almost the entire work is 
oriented about the following questions: 1. In view of the unique and once- 
for-all character of the redemptive revelation in Jesus Christ, is it legitimate 
to acknowledge any other more general revelation in addition? 2. What 
is natural theology, and what is the relationship between natural theology 
and general revelation? 3. What is the relationship between general and 
special revelation? 4. Is there a general morality in addition to a general 
revelation? 

The book opens with a brief account of Karl Barth’s offensive against 
natural theology, an attack due to Barth’s exclusively Christological con- 
ception of revelation. Barth says that natural theology (and general 
revelation is included) stems from the error of thinking that God is know- 
able apart from his grace. One would thus attempt to reach a certain and 
true knowledge of God’s being which has nothing to do with grace and 
faith. Barth maintains that this aspect-knowledge (being apart from grace) 
is absolutely impossible. The unity of God would then be destroyed. 

In getting rid of natural theology we are informed that Barth also gets 


ae 


rid of general revelation. He is quoted as stating that “ ‘the conception 
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of an indirect revelation in nature, in history and in our self-consciousness, 
is destroyed by the recognition of grace’ (p. 33). For Barth, then, there 
is no objective revelation of God in the cosmos. The cosmos as such is 
powerless to speak to us. Romans 1 is taken by Barth to mean that in the 
light of the gospel the heathen are without excuse. Paul is not here talking 
about knowledge which the heathen have from the cosmos prior to the 
coming of the gospel. 

Berkouwer, in following Calvin, rejects these strictures against general 
revelation. The heavens do declare the glory of God; it is only man’s 
darkened heart which refused to, and therefore cannot, see the imprint of 
God the creator in all of nature. 

It is true that Reformed theology is opposed to the natural theology of 
Rome, but this does not compel us to get rid of every kind of natural 
theology; and it certainly does not mean that we must deny that there is 
a general revelation of God. Calvin was right in pointing out that the 
general revelation of God is objectively present and clear, but that because 
of the darkened hearts of men they could not see and understand this 
revelation aright. Calvin distinguishes between, while Barth identifies, 
the ontic and the noetic, being and knowing. Berkouwer insists, ‘‘precisely 
this distinction, yes, the separation of general revelation and natural 
theology, is the most important question in the whole debate”’ (p. 46). 

There follows a lucid exposition of the natural theology of Rome, which 
is defined as ‘‘a natural knowledge or theology derived from the created 
things by means of reason” (p. 64). The Catholic idea of analogy of being 
(which Barth calls the discovery of the anti-Christ) is discussed. 

Berkouwer seeks to point out that the Scriptural teaching on general 
revelation helps us to avoid both of these errors which are common in 
theology, namely, Roman Catholic natural theology and the modern 
Barthian Christomonistic view of revelation. 

In exegeting the nature psalms (chapter VI) Berkouwer shows us that 
these psalms are the songs of praise of the Lord’s people; the knowledge of 
which they speak is “faith knowledge’. Scripture knows of no tension or 
dualism (alleged by Barth) between the cosmic and the soteriologic realms. 
Contrary to the ‘“‘Christ-only” view of revelation the heavens do speak, 
but contrary to Rome they speak (after the Fall) only to the believer who 
sees by the light of Scripture. By way of summarizing these matters 
Berkouwer states: 


The issue is not that the revelation of God in Jesus Christ is inadequate 
and hence we must resort to a more general revelation; rather it is a 
matter of the light which the revelation of Jesus Christ, and a correspond- 
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ing knowledge of faith, sheds on the universal actions of God in created 
reality. The relationship between general and special revelation is not 
a competitive one; but in special revelation our attention is focused on 
the universality of God’s actions in relation to (the plan of) salvation 
and the Kingdom of God. It is precisely this salvation of the Lord 
which calls forth a song of praise about the works of God’s hands, indeed, 
this hymn of praise is a part of that salvation. When we speak of the 
general revelation of God, then we are concerned with this universality 
of God’s actions in created reality (p. 286). 


In connection with the whole question of general or natural revelation 
Berkouwer gives us a superb chapter on natural morality and natural 
righteousness. Exegesis here centers particularly about Romans 2:12-16. 
We are told what Paul really means when he speaks so “‘favorably”’ about 
the morality of the heathen. 

It is to the credit of the author that he handles such a broad subject as 
general revelation in a thorough manner. The whole discussion is vitally 
relevant for both preacher and layman. The style makes for interesting 
reading. The author’s Reformed position is deftly woven into the whole 
fabric of discussion and debate rather than outlined separately either at the 
beginning or the ending of the book. 

Rosert G. DEMoss 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


George F. Thomas: Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1955. xvi, 539. $5.75. 


Since 1946, as the jacket of this book informs us, Mr. Thomas has been 
the chairman of the department of religion at Princeton University. This 
work is a deposit of his thirty years of experience in teaching ethics in 
various departments of religion and philosophy. This is indicated by the 
good organization and clear style. It shows the experienced teacher’s 
skill at presenting ideas, and evidently it will appeal to the student mind. 

The book is divided into four general sections. The first, on the devel- 
opment of Christian ethics, contains a short history of the development 
of biblical standards as seen.through the eyes of a moderate higher critic. 
This history is one of divine revelation; but, speaking in a currently 
popular but unbiblical fashion, Thomas says that the moral laws of the 
Bible are not inspired commandments imposed by a “‘despotic heavenly 
King”. Rather, they are men’s interpretation of the will of God as dis- 
closed to them in their historical experiences (p. 135; cf. p. 374). Familiar 
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critical positions are taken. As to the Old Testament, we find the prophets 
opposed to the priests; as to the New Testament, we find that Pauline 
theology is different, though not radically so, from the theology of Jesus. 
The history of the biblical norms is traced until it, supposedly, culminates 
in an ethical perfectionism of love (p. 32). Both Jesus and Paul assert 
the primacy of love over law (p. 89). We see the outworking of a rejection 
of the analogy of faith, for Thomas believes that Matthew is incon- 
sistent in his attitude to law (p. 106), while James falls back into legalism 
(pp. 106 f.). 

Calvin’s ethic is more one of law than of love (p. 123), with little room 
for Christian liberty (p. 122). Calvin did not grasp the unique character 
of Christ’s teaching (p. 123). After the fashion of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Thomas finds that the sectarians understood the radicality of Jesus’ 
ethic (p. 124), which was misunderstood and compromised by the 
churches. By great moral earnestness they attained a “perfect fulfillment 
of the Sermon on the Mount” (p. 125). Also with Niebuhr, however, 
Thomas believes that this ethical perfectionism must be balanced by a 
more realistic approach which recognizes the inevitable compromises of 
living in the world. We wonder, however, whether the sectarians, with 
their depreciation en bloc of the Old Covenant (p. 124) and of relations of 
justice, really expressed the ‘‘perfect” understanding of Christ’s teachings. 

The second part of the book deals with the Christian docrine of man. 
Thomas finds both idealism and the reigning naturalism abstract and 
one-sided (pp. 150, 152). Idealism emphasized the spirit, man’s tran- 
scendence and freedom over the contingencies of nature. Naturalism 
emphasizes man’s involvement in nature and its causal relationships. 
Christianity, however, provides insights that combine these partial views 
and which even go beyond them (p. 152). Again, with Niebuhr, Thomas 
says that man “ ‘is at the juncture of nature and spirit’ (p. 162), which 
gives man a unique position. In passing, we note that Thomas employs 
the contrast of Creator and creature (p. 153), but he does not mention 
that Niebuhr and others must also contrast man as creature with man as 
freedom. Man ascreature in Niebuhr is man as to his natural side. Thomas 
brings out at least one clearly unbiblical result of this view of man, how- 
ever, when he says that man dies because of his involvement in nature 
and not because of his sin (p. 152). This doctrine is characteristic of neo- 
liberalism. 

In the positions we have mentioned, the oppositions of love-‘‘perfec- 
tionism’’ and realism and of freedom and nature, we see the way prepared 
for a full-scale development of a dialectical point of view. In the position 
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of Niebuhr, to whom Thomas appears indebted though by no means 
slavishly so, there is a clever and thoroughgoing outworking of a funda- 
mental antinomy of man as nature and man as freedom. The careful 
reader of Niebuhr will note this tension, which in the stimulating theory 
of Herman Dooyeweerd is traced back to a fundamental antithesis in our 
humanistic culture between the ideal of personality (freedom) and the 
ideal of science (nature). 

I have not yet read the work of an existentialistic, dialectical theologian 
in which this motive was not pervasive. In Thomas, however, one misses 
a clear outworking of the implications of either dialecticism or existen- 
tialism, though he is evidently influenced by theologians who are 
adherents of both. The theoretical background of Thomas’ position is 
not very clear. He gives the impression that he has borrowed somewhat 
superficially. Sometimes the meaning of his statements is not apparent. He 
speaks of Paul, for instance, as believing in the risen Lord, and one is led 
to wonder whether Thomas also believes that Christ rose from the dead, or 
whether he follows men like Reinhold Niebuhr, who, with their sharp 
dichotomy between the factual and the realm in which theology operates, 
have no place for a bodily resurrection as an historical fact. At times 
Thomas speaks like a dialectical theologian, at other times like a modern- 
istic theologian, and sometimes even like an evangelical Arminian! In 
fairness I must observe that this work is more on the order of a textbook 
than a major contribution; nevertheless, one who is interested in seeing 
the roots of the contemporary attitudes in theology would do well to 
turn first to a more basic source. 

The eminent practicality of the work is shown in the following section, 
where Thomas deals with Christian ethics and society. The problems of 
sex and marriage, love and justice, Christianity and politics, Christianity 
and democracy, Christianity and the economic order, race, and war and 
peace come under scrutiny. It would be impossible to give more than the 
slightest idea of what is contained in this section, so I content myself 
with a mere reference to the topics discussed. 

It is in the last section, on faith and reason in ethics, that we find the 
key idea of the book — that Christian ethics and moral philosophy are not 
antagonistic but are in need of each other. They are complementary 
(p. 372). Moral philosophy analyzes man’s moral action in a search for 
consistent and comprehensive general principles (p. 367). Its presup- 
position is the autonomy of reason (idem), which does not allow for authori- 
tatively imposed rules of action that do not need to pass the test of man’s 


moral experience. It implies that reason has the capacity to discover 
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principles claiming universal validity (p. 368). Moral philosophy is valu- 
able, though it has shortcomings. Among other things, it is incapable of 
arousing the love which is the mainspring of moral action (p. 370). 
Christian ethics, on the other hand, has developed through man’s moral 
experiences in his human response to God’s revelation in historical events. 
It represents a way of life, accepted by a group and a reality in the group. 
It is out of this communal experience that the Christian moralist speaks. 
If the test of an ethical proposition is its fruitfulness in moral theory and 
its value as a guide in moral decisions (p. 377), then Christian ethics has 
proven itself for many centuries. 

Moral philosophy, Thomas further maintains, should recognize the 
area of Christian ethics, because of this value, as a proper field of investi- 
gation. If the success of moral philosophy depends on the depth and the 
riches of the moral experience it investigates, this philosophy certainly 
cannot ignore the Bible as a source (p. 375). The revelation of the Bible, 
however, must be interpreted, not as a source of dogmas, but in such a 
way that it is subject to the test of man’s experience. If moral philosophy 
and Christian ethics are so interpreted, there is no conflict between them 
as such. 

Thomas goes beyond making Christian ethics a field for the investi- 
gations of moral philosophy; he makes it normative for moral philosophy. 
We see this at various points. Thomas says that Christian ethics does 
indeed clash with a secular moral philosophy (pp. 366-367), which implies 
that it does not clash with a Christian or at least a religious moral philo- 
sophy. He also says that the values of moral philosophy must be converted 
in terms of the Christian insights (p. 392). It is a tremendous step from 
making Christian ethics a field for the investigations of moral philosophy to 
making it normative for such investigations by giving it the privileged 
position that Thomas says it should have (p. 375). This primacy accorded 
the Christian insights is evidently on the basis of a commitment. Thomas 
defends this Christian commitment by arguing that the moral philosopher, 
indeed everyone, operates on the basis of fundamental presuppositions. 
In fact, universal reason is fictitious! (p. 376). Each must face the problem 
whether he is to start with religious presuppositions. ‘‘... if we have had 
a vital religious experience, we can never be satisfied with anything less 
than a religious world view based upon an affirmation of faith in God as 
transcendent Reality and Good”’ (p. 378). 

Thomas would have to admit, however, that we cannot derive a norma- 
tivity for Christian ethics from the fact of a religious experience. I see 


here a clash between a position of commitment to Christian ethics from 
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the standpoint of which moral philosophy is judged, and to a supposedly 
autonomous reason which may not be so autonomous after all because 
everyone proceeds from basic presuppositions. Thomas seems to see moral 
philosophy and Christian ethics as externally related, perhaps even 
antithetically related, tools which are more or less adequate. The final 
test for standards appears to be a pragmatic one, of their fruitfulness in 
theory and their value as a guide in moral decisions (p. 377). 

Such a criterion is vague. Apart from this, however, on Thomas’ 
position it is impossible for Christianity to have the primacy which he 
wishes to give it. Is the answer perhaps that moral philosophy or any 
philosophy can be fruitful only if it operates on the presuppositions of 
the Christian faith, the Christian faith, that is, before it is critically 
denatured? But would not this be to give up the idea of the autonomy 
of reason in favor of a profound confession of the Augustinian credo ut 
intelligam? 


RoBertT D. KNUDSEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Hugh Martin: The Shadow of Calvary. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House. 1954. 298. $3.50. 


The Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland has done a great service to 
the cause of Evangelical scholarship in re-printing The Shadow of Calvary. 
Originally published in 1875 to combat the Broad church tendency, it is as 
timely as ever. Now also ‘‘a ‘glib evangelism’ will not do for the days on 
which our lot has fallen. An indolent repetition of old phrases will not do. 
a more exact and profound study, and a more rich preaching of the priest- 
hood of Christ are indispensable, if the covenant and gospel of God’s grace 
are to abide among us” (p. 9). 

The author has given us just such an exact and profound study of the 
Priestly Office in the form of a thorough exposition of Gethsemane, the 
arrest and the trial of Jesus. Though it serves well its polemical purpose, 
the book is positive in approach and radiates the spirit of warm devotion. 
The literary style is superb; the exposition does high credit to the Scriptures 
as the inspired Word of God; the theological profundity evidences the 
author’s unquestioned loyalty to the system of truth set forth in all the 
Bible. 

One reads very few paragraphs before he realizes the author’s commit- 
ment to the high Christology of the Westminster Standards. The mystery 
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of the Incarnation is not solved. The prayer in Gethsemane, seen in the 
light of Philippians 2:6f., is incomprehensible: ‘‘The attributes of his 
divine nature were at this moment held in abeyance. They slumbered, 
or retired, to admit of that humiliation which, had all their glories pressed 
forward into view or into action, would have been impossible .... This 
was the precise nature of his abasement, that though it was no robbery for 
him to be equal with God, he yet laid aside the reputation though never the 
reality thereof; and, remaining still, as he must ever remain, the same God 
unchangeable, he yet appeared in the form of a servant, not drawing on his 
divine might and energies, but denying himself their exercise and forth- 
putting — concealing, retiring out of view, withdrawing from the field of 
action, those prerogatives and powers of Deity, which in the twinkling of 
an eye might have scattered ten thousand worlds and hells of enemies” 
(on: 25 f-). 

The voluntary nature of Christ’s sacrifice as an article of belief is master- 
fully presented. Judas knew Jesus would be in Gethsemane (John 18:2). 
Jesus was not hiding. ‘And now when the hour is at hand, he leads the 
way to no place of concealment to baffle the traitor’s design .... Every 
step towards the garden had in it the voice, ‘Lo, I come! I come, knowing 
the things which shall befall me here.’ Yes: Jesus loved the Church, and 
gave himself for it’’ (p. 16). 

The third chapter (an exposition of Luke 22:44) discussing Christ’s 
agony in Gethsemane, relates the will of God to the active obedience of 
Christ. Sweating as it were great drops of blood, Christ implored the 
Father for strength to do all the will of God. His death ‘‘was one in which 
his covenanted engagement was not merely that he should passively endure 
what should be laid upon him, but that he should actively and positively 
and obediently offer himself unto God.... In being positively obedient 
unto death he would be the conqueror of death; and exactly by dying in 
such a manner he would be saved from death”’ (p. 58). How beautifully 
the author then brings forth the contrite pleas Psalms 40 and 69 from 
Christ’s mouth (pp. 60 f.). 

Indeed, one of the finest features of The Shadow of Calvary is the ability 
of the author to bring Scripture to bear upon Scripture. This is reason 
enough for every preacher to obtain a copy of the book. Only the preacher 
who follows the dictum ‘‘Scripture is its own best interpreter’’ will be able 
constantly to proclaim the Word with freshness and conviction. He will 


never become ‘‘preached out.”’ It is no mere coincidence that Dr. Martin 
appears to have been an expert homilist. His ability to develop his ideas 


logically from his text, is, in the judgment of this reviewer, due simply to 
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the fact that he is not only thoroughly acquainted with his text but also 
with its place in the entire scheme of divine revelation. A striking example 
of this is seen in the chapter entitled ‘“The Captive Carrying Captivity 
Captive’’ (pp. 170 ff.) where the binding of Jesus and his being led away 
to Annas and Caiaphas (John 18:12, 13, 24) are cogently related to Psalm 
68:7-18 and Ephesians 4:7 ff. 

At times a pithy style becomes the vehicle for Martin’s astute applica- 
tion of the truth, as for example when Christ commands Peter to put up 
his sword: “Oh! thine infinite folly! What! in thy blindness measuring 
swords with the supreme God! And all to prevent the salvation of the 
elect and thine own! Go thy way. We shall never call thee, nor thy 
successor, the Father of the Church; thou canst not even feed one lamb 
till thy Master’s death which thou wouldst again forbid has taken place; 
yea, till the crucified One shall rise again and forgive thee, and restore thee 
from thy sin’’ (p. 164). 

The basis of true Christian mysticism is set forth in the exposition of 
John 18:2. The believer is exhorted to come to Gethsemane. ‘‘Come, 
see the place where the Lord prayed!” (p. 112). He is not here; he is 
ascended as he said; his prayers, as is his Person, are glorified. ‘‘But still, 
even as the grave is sweetened with the fragrant savour of his burial, and 
the believer’s body there shall rest, still united to Christ, till the resurrec- 
tion, so now when you enter Gethsemane, is it not fragrant with the savour 
and the success of him whose strong crying and tears Gethsemane wit- 
nessed; and may you not here continue instant in prayer, united to and in 
communion with him, and having fellowship in the prayer of him who was 
here as your forerunner”’ (p. 112). 

In short, the excellencies of this little book are too numerous to mention, 
least of all to exhibit here. Always keeping with the text, the author warns 
the tempted (pp. 135f.), admonishes against expediency (pp. 219f.), 
appeals to the unconverted (pp. 101 f.) and rebukes the prayerless Chris- 
tian (pp. 74f., 83 ff.: ““What! could ye not watch with me one hour?”). 
It is to be doubted that in all the pages of Christian literature one could find 
a more beautiful and more captivating appeal to the sinner than is found 
on pages 141-146. The reader will also find the author’s descriptive ability 
most pleasing, as for example when he pictures Christ coming forth from 
the moonlit garden to meet his captors (p. 124). 

Every preacher should make frequent use of this book. It will strengthen 
both his faith and his sermons. 

EUGENE BRADFORD 

Hawthorne, New Jersey 
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eds. The Faculty of Union Theological Seminary in Virginia: Essential 
Books for a Pastor’s Library. Basic and Recommended Works. Second 
edition. Richmond: Union Theological Seminary. 1955. 54. 75 cents. 


Here is a list, with brief annotations, of important books relating to all 
phases of pastor’s study and labors. It is an exhibit of what the theological 
world is thinking today. 

An exception is the thought of Reformed orthodoxy. To be sure, among 
the forty or more dialectical theologians and Anglican liberals listed under 
“Doctrinal Theology’’, a place is found for Berkhof’s Systematic Theology, 
and ‘a place for Machen’s The Christian View of Man. And both O. T. 
Allis’ Prophecy and the Church and George L. Murray’s Millennial Studies 
are included for their criticism of ‘‘Dispensationalism” (which, oddly 
enough, is classed along with ‘‘Comparative Religion” and ‘‘Communism” 
under the main head of “‘Religions’’). But in the entire booklet there is 
no other contemporary representative of authentic Calvinism, either 
American or of that Netherlands line proceeding from Kuyper. 

Another feature is the exclusion of the great Presbyterian works of the 
past. Scottish orthodoxy; Princeton orthodoxy as represented by Hodge, 
J. A. Alexander, Warfield and Vos; even the long line of Southern 
Presbyterian worthies — all are missing. 

Commentaries, so valuable to the preacher, are cited at length. Most 
of these are well worth consulting. Very few of them, however, recognize 
plenary Scriptural authority. Calvin, Keil and Delitzsch, and contemporary 
works in this tradition are passed by. There is one listing of Delitzsch 
on Isaiah, with the note: ‘‘Commentary still of great value, if one can 
secure one of the later editions of it’’ (p. 16). (It was in his later editions 
that Delitzsch began to show a few influences of negative criticism.) In 
the case of most books of the Old Testament the pastor is provided with 
no assistance from writers who regard Scripture as one clear divine revela- 
tion concerning God and the gospel of Jesus Christ. The selection of New 
Testament commentaries is more conservative. 

Revisions of this bibliography are contemplated, to include new works 
and to drop those which will be superseded. It is valuable as an index to 
the current thinking of much of Protestantism. 


ARTHUR W. KUSCHKE, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Rudolf Bultmann: Theology of the New Testament. Translated by 
Kendrick Grobel. Vol. II. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1955. 
vi, 278. $4.00. 


If the title of a book is supposed to designate accurately its contents, 
this book is not well named. The title ought to be ‘‘An Existential Inter- 
pretation of New Testament Theology.’’ We do not mean to say that this 
is not a brilliant and stimulating study. To this reviewer, radical as he is, 
Bultmann is exciting reading. However, if one’s purpose is to discover the 
content of Biblical theology, this is not the book to read. 

The first volume of Bultmann’s Theology appeared in English in 1951 
and dealt with the message of Jesus, the kerygma of the Palestinian and of 
the Hellenistic churches, and the theology of Paul. This volume treats the 
Johannine theology and ‘‘The Development toward the Ancient Church.” 
Appended is an important Epilogue discussing ‘‘The Task and the Problems 
of New Testament Theology (the Relation between Theology and Proc- 
lamation),’’ and ‘‘The History of New Testament Theology as a Science.”’ 

“John,” an unknown Christian of the late first century, stands in the 
sphere of a Hellenism that is saturated with the Gnostic stream (p. 6); 
but his background is Judaism, not however of the orthodox type but a 
gnosticizing Judaism whose existence (says Bultmann) is now attested by 
the newly discovered Dead Sea Scrolls. This gnostic type of thought is 
reflected in the Johannine dualism of God and the world which has taken 
the place of the eschatological dualism found in the Synoptic Gospels of 
“this age” and ‘‘the age to come’”’ (Bultmann ignores John 12:25 as a 
‘“‘quotation’’). This dualism is expressed in mythological terms as though 
we were to think of two realms — that above, the realm of God, of light 
and life; and that below, the world of men. The devil, God’s antagonist, is 
the source of falsehood and evil. However, neither the world nor the devil 
are intended by John to be understood in mythological terms but are to be 
interpreted existentially, 7. e., in terms of human existence. ‘The world” 
is existence apart from God, existence in which man tries to find his 
individual essence not from God (reality) but from the world (unreality). 
By thus disavowing God the Creator as its origin, the world falls into the 
hands of Nothing. Thus the “creation” is perverted into ‘‘the world.” 
When man, pursuing the will to exist, gives up the sense of creaturehood 
and seeks for a security of his own, he takes the spurious to be the genuine 
and surrenders himself to Nothing. 

The person and the mission of Christ are also to be interpreted exis- 
tentially. The sending of Christ is portrayed in the Gospel in mythological 
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terms of a pre-existent Son who enters the world to reveal the Father. 
However, ‘‘it is clear that the mythological statements have lost their 
mythological meaning. Jesus is not presented in literal seriousness as a 
pre-existent divine being who came in human form to earth to reveal 
unprecedented secrets. Rather, the mythological terminology is intended 
to express the absolute and decisive significance of his word — the mytho- 
logical notion of pre-existence is made to serve the idea of the Revelation. 
His word does not arise from the sphere of human observation and thought, 
but comes from beyond” (p. 62). The real meaning of this mythology is to 
be sought in terms of human existence. Bultmann finds a clue for this 
interpretation in I John 1:1, where John speaks of “‘that which was from 


the beginning,” not “he who was from the beginning.”’ We are therefore 
to think of a pre-existent life, not a pre-existent person. In the person of 
a ‘‘mere man”’ (pp. 46, 50, 63, 66, 69, 75), ‘‘the transcendent divine reality 
has become audible, visible, and tangible” in the realm of human existence. 
The purpose of this ‘“‘coming” of the Son is to reveal the Father to men. 
Jesus is ‘‘a man in whom nothing unusual is perceptible except his bold 
assertion that in him God encounters men”’ (p. 50). Jesus is thus the 
Revealer of God: but the revelation has no content apart from the fact that 
Jesus is the Revealer. This knowledge will come as a shock to readers of 
this Journal who have been under the illusion that the revelation con- 
tained truths which were subject to propositional formulation, such as God 
is spirit (John 4:24); God is love; Christ died for men (6:51, 10:11, 15; 
11:51 f.); the resurrection of the dead (5:28 f.); life after death (14:1-3). 

Even the resurrection of Christ is to be understood existentially. To 
John, resurrection, the coming of the Spirit, and the parousia are one and 
the same event, which is not an external occurrence but an inner one: ‘‘The 
victory which Jesus wins when faith arises in man by the overcoming of 
the offense that Jesus is to him” (p. 57). Even saving faith is to be under- 
stood in terms of existence. It is not complete committal to a supernatural 
person, as a naive reader of the Bible and as Christianity historically has 
maintained; it is rather the ‘“‘surrender [of] the understanding it [the world] 
has had of itself hitherto — that it let the whole structure of its security 
which it has erected in presumptuous independence of the Creator fall to 
ruins” (p. 75). Granted that faith does accomplish the high goal of turning 
man from dependence upon himself and the world to utter dependence on 
God, this reviewer does not feel that the proposition requires defense that 
for John this new existence is to be accomplished by a personal relationship 
to a supernatural person — Jesus Christ. 


The second half of the book treats several themes of importance in “The 
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Development toward the Ancient Church.’”’ As sources for this develop- 
ment, Bultmann includes the Pauline epistles which to him are not au- 
thentic — Ephesians, Colossians, and the Pastorals, along with the General 
Epistles, Hebrews, Revelation, the Synoptic Gospels, Acts and the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. Three outstanding themes are traced which reflect this 
development: the rise and development of church order, the development of 
doctrine, and the problem of Christian living. We would outline Bult- 
mann’s treatment of what to this reviewer is the most interesting, and 
important question: that of the “eschatological character’ of Christian 
living.t Bultmann not only notes the eschatological character of salvation, 
but he recognizes in this eschatological element the genius of salvation. 
Salvation properly belongs to the future. Eternal life is to be understood 
as life to come (pp. 158 ff.). However, salvation, eternal life paradoxically 
belong also to the present by virtue of the fact that the blessings of the 
future have been made available in the present. Christian life is repre- 
sented in the New Testament as a genuine anticipation of the life to come. 
Bultmann takes this eschatological character of salvation as a norm to test 
the essential ‘‘Christian’’ character? of the post-Pauline writings. This 
dialectic of ‘‘betweenness’”’ — the relation between salvation’s present 
reality and its futurity — is the decisive question in analyzing the develop- 
ment of doctrine. 

To sketch Bultmann’s outline: John3 presents to Bultmann the most 
satisfying eschatological dialectic because, in the Fourth Gospel, the 
dialectic is no longer to be understood chronologically but existentially. 
“The decisive question is whether this end which has been imposed upon 
the world is understood only chronologically as the end of the course of 
time or whether it is also and essentially understood as the end of the world- 
liness of man, who, having become, as a believer, a new creature, has 
stepped over from death into life. This qualitative meaning of the escha- 


tological occurrence had been completely cut loose from the chronological 


« If the reader is not familiar with this problem, he may be referred to 
Geerhardus Vos, The Pauline Eschatology (reprinted at Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1952), chapters I and II, where the redemptive realities are 
described as ‘‘semi-eschatological.”” This is a more accurate description of 
the eschatological character’ of Biblical Theology than C. H. Dodd’s 
“Realized Eschatology.” 

2 These are not Bultmann’s words but the reviewer’s description of 
Bultmann’s analysis. 

3 Paul shares this same eschatological dialectic. This is worked out in the 
first volume. 
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meaning by John {italics ours], while in Paul the two are still combined”’ 
(p. 201). Bultmann tests all early Christian literature by this norm and 
finds that the ‘‘pseudo-Pauline epistles,’’ Colossians, Ephesians and the 
Pastorals retain to some degree the Pauline understanding of the eschato- 
logical dialectic. The rest of the New Testament writings, together with 
the writings known as the Apostolic Fathers, however, for the most part 
fall back into a purely futuristic concept of salvation and thus lapse into a 
legalistic ethic (cf. pp. 161-202). The Apocalypse is a ‘weakly Christian- 
ized Judaism” (p. 175). Hebrews teaches only a forgiveness of pre- 
baptismal sins and the possibility of achieving eschatological salvation by 
Christian conduct (p. 166). The only writer after Paul and John who 
captured the essential character of salvation and who possessed any 
originality is Ignatius, who ‘learned from Paul to understand Christian 
faith as a truly existential matter’’ (p. 198). Ignatius retains the dialectic 
of betweenness, although it is no longer a dialectic between this age and the 
age to come but between life and death. 

Bultmann’s eschatological analysis, while brilliant and stimulating, is 
based upon so arbitrary a treatment of Christian literature that this 
reviewer, while agreeing with the fundamental eschatological character of 
salvation and approving the paradox which unites the indicative and the 
imperative, cannot follow his reconstruction. 

Bultmann establishes the non-temporal and exclusively existential 
character of the Johannine dialectic by tailoring the cloth to fit the theory. 
Does not the eschatological concept of the age to come appear in John 
(12:25)? Bultmann ignores it. Is eternal life not a future blessing (5:39, 
4:36, 4:14, 6:27, 5:29)? Such references Bultmann passes by. Are there not 
elements of realistic eschatology in the Fourth Gospel (5:28 f., 6:39, 40, 44)? 
These are later ecclesiastical redactions (p. 39). Does not the same realistic 
eschatology which is evident in the Gospel stand forth in indisputable 
clarity in the Epistles of John (I John 3:1-2)? Such references are either 
ecclesiastical redactions, or if not, are to be interpreted in line with the 
promises of John 14 and 15 (p. 85). In no case can a realistic eschatology 
be recognized. It is difficult to imagine a more arbitrary criticism in suiting 
the record to a theory than that which is employed by Bultmann. 

Finally, Bultmann’s monocular existential interpretation blinds him to 
the presence of the eschatological dialectic in other areas of the New 
Testament. Certainly it is present in Hebrews. While the primary 
emphasis of the author is not upon Christian experience, the argument of 
the work is that the reality — the eschatological reality (2:5-9) — of which 


the Old Testament institutions provided only types and shadows, has now 
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become an object of Christian experience in the present. The prophetic 
promise of a New Covenant which belongs essentially to the eschatological 
age (Jeremiah 31) has been realized. In the New Covenant in Christ, God 
puts his laws within his people’s hearts. The limitation of 6:5 to baptism is 
highly questionable (p. 166). Those who have tasted of the powers of the 
age to come are to manifest a conduct which is proof of their salvation (6:9), 
1. e., of a new life and power at work within them. Salvation is here not 
a future but a present experience. 

The book of Acts also reflects this eschatological dialectic. The Holy 
Spirit whose coming was promised in Joel in connection with the Day of 
the Lord, has become a reality in the present age (Acts 2). The very ex- 
pression ‘“‘in the last days’’ (2:17) added by Peter to the quotation from 
Joel, could be understood to refer to the messianic era (cf. Isaiah 2:2). 

The designation of the Apocalypse as a ‘‘weakly Christianized Judaism” 
misunderstands the character of the book. No one except a man imbued 
with the radical Christian re-interpretation of Jewish eschatology could 
ever have portrayed the denouement of history as dependent upon the 
cross (5:5); no weakly Christianized Jew could have identified the con- 
quering Lion of the tribe of Judah with the Lamb which has been slain 
(5:5f.). It is probable that the overthrow of the Dragon in 12:7-9 refers 
to the same concept appearing in Luke 10:18, Matthew 12:28 f., and John 
16:11. 

Finally, the same eschatological dialectic, the same vital sense of between- 
ness is the core of the Synoptic teaching about the kingdom of God. The 
kingdom is the perfect reign of God which belongs to the age to come 
(Matthew 25:34, etc.); but this eschatological kingdom has invaded the 
present that men may experience its blessings and enter its sway here and 
now (Matthew 11:11 f.). Here indeed is the ‘“‘mystery”’ of the kingdom 
(Mark 4:11) — the fact that the kingdom, eschatological and glorious in 
its ultimate and expected form, has unexpectedly invaded the world 
though in a hidden, veiled form. The same kingdom which is yet to come 
in glorious, irresistible power now works unseen among men in a form which 
may even be rejected by men. 

This leads to the question of demythologizing which is not mentioned 
but is constantly illustrated. Is futuristic eschatology a myth which can 
be interpreted along existential lines as Bultmann does? We have sug- 
gested implicitly above that this interpretation is not what the New 
Testament writers meant. To them, realistic eschatology was of the 
essence. If there is no age to come, there can be no present experience of 


the future. Present Christian experience is predicated upon the reality of 
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the future realization of God’s eschatological reign. Biblical theology is 
not primarily the explication of an existential re-interpretation of myself; 
it is fundamentally the record and interpretation of what God has done in 


history. Biblical truth has its center in theology, not in anthropology. 


GEORGE ELDoN LApp 


Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena 


Herman Kuiper: By Grace Alone, A Study in Soteriology. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1955. 165. $2.50. 


This book by Professor Kuiper of Calvin Theological Seminary is a study 
in soteriology. The title very accurately indicates the major theme of the 
book. Kuiper’s argument is that salvation from beginning to end is a 
matter of sovereign and efficacious grace. At each step of the ordo salutis, 
he indicates that this step is brought about by God’s grace alone. Nor is 
this theology a speculative one, for Kuiper demonstrates that this is what 
the Bible itself teaches. 

After a helpful thumb-nail sketch of the history of the ordo salutis, there 
follows a very brief but significant chapter on the ultimate basis of salva- 
tion. The mystical union with Christ is the fountain of salvation and the 
pledge of its final completion (p. 39), but the ultimate basis of salvation 
lies in God’s electing love (p. 40). 

The theme of grace alone is clearly evident in Kuiper’s treatment of 
vocation. There he tells us that ‘According to the Bible it is God who 
initiates the process of salvation by calling men with such omnipotent and 
irresistible power that they are brought into a saving relation with Jesus 
Christ’’ (p. 43). In addition to the external call and the internal call, he 
lists the vocatio realis and the vocatio creativa. While dealing adequately 
with the subject of general revelation and regeneration, it is doubtful 
that Kuiper shows that they should be considered as types of calls. 

We are not to think that because Kuiper strongly emphasizes salvation 
by grace alone he has little room for personal faith. Quite the contrary, 
for at the conclusion of his chapter on “Faith and Conversion” he pauses 
to emphasize the centrality of faith in the ordo salutis (p. 92). Nor is this 
faith to be construed as a leap in the dark, but as consent forced by evidence 
(p. 58). Not every time that the Bible speaks of faith, however, is it speak- 
ing of saving faith. Kuiper lists three types of non-saving faith. They are 
historical faith, temporary faith and miraculous faith. In discussing 
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miraculous faith, he does not feel warranted in saying that the age of 
miracles is past, once and for all. While space does not permit any 
discussion of the argument, it does seem that he has not taken into 
consideration the intimate connection between revelation and miracle. 

With the strong emphasis Kuiper places upon faith and repentance as the 
necessary conditions of salvation, one might wonder if he does violence 
to the theme of the book. But the author clearly shows us that this emphasis 
is necessitated by the theme of his book. While justification, for example, 
is obtained solely through faith, faith is not the meritorious ground of 
justification but is rather an appropriating organ (p. 108). While faith and 
repentance are activities of man, he can exercise them only in so far as he 
is energized by the Holy Spirit. ‘‘The saving faith which men exercise is 
a free, undeserved, non-meritorious gift of God”’ (p. 90). 

Although the author clearly develops the idea that justification is due 
to the grace of God, he is careful to state that we must not think of justifi- 
cation as mere pardon. Rather, when God acquits the believer he does so 
in accord with the strictest demands of justice (p. 103). He tells us that 
God imputes the perfect righteousness of Christ to the believer, and, thus 
“reckoned in Christ, God regards and treats him as being as spotlessly 
pure as the Mediator Himself, of Whom we read that He knew no sin” 
(p. 107). 

The notion that sanctification is the joint work of God and man, each 
doing their necessary part so that the person may become holy, is rejected. 
Man must not claim any credit for his sanctification, for it is God and 
God alone who causes the believer to walk the road of obedience (p. 121). 

While the author is careful to show the sharp distinction that exists 
between justification and sanctification, he does not divorce them, as 
though it should be possible for a believer to be justified but not sanctified. 
He tells us that ‘‘true saving faith delivers from the reigning power of sin 
as well as from its guilt, so that no one is a partaker of the remission of 
sins through the blood of Christ, unless he is also a partaker of the power 
of the resurrection-life of Christ, which makes for holy living’’ (p. 130). 

In keeping with his theme of sovereign grace alone, Kuiper prefers to 
speak of the preservation of the saints rather than the perseverance of the 
saints. Strictly speaking it is ‘‘God’s perseverance in maintaining the good 
work which He has begun, rather than the perseverance of the saints, 
which makes sure that sanctification will in due time be followed by glori- 
fication” (p. 138). This chapter on the preservation of the believer is well 
done and much to the point. It is unfortunate that it is marred by one 
error of fact. The author here maintains that ‘‘Only those Christians, 
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who are of the Reformed persuasion, subscribe to the view that a person 
who has once received the life that is from above, can never fall away from 
grace and become a prey of everlasting destruction” (p. 139). Anyone who 
has the opportunity of being acquainted with non-Reformed believers will 
soon become aware that there are many who, for example, while denying 
the doctrines of irresistible grace and unconditional election, nevertheless 
affirm most emphatically “that a person who has once received the life 
that is from above, can never fall away from grace and become a prey of 
everlasting destruction”’. 

The author has given us in fairly brief compass a good treatment of a 
vital subject. He has clearly perceived that God’s grace is fundamental 
to man’s salvation, and has consistently applied this motif at every step 
of the way. 


DaLeE N. SNYDER 


Bangor, Maine 


Jac. J. Miiller: The Epistles of Paul to the Philippians and to Philemon 
(The New International Commentary on the New Testament). Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1955. 200. $3.50. 


By the publication of this volume The New International Commentary 
on the New Testament comes one step closer to its completion. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the present volume maintains the standard already 
set by its predecessors. 

The present work uses the text of the American Standard Version, with 
occasional reference to other translations. Footnotes deal with more 
complex problems of variant readings, grammar and syntax, and different 
interpretations. Relevant literature is also cited for further information 
or confirmation on the subjects discussed. 

This volume, as well as the set of which it is a part, occupies a middle 
place in the field of commentaries. On the one side, it is not so scholarly 
as to be incomprehensible to all except experts in Greek; and, on the other 
side, it is not so popular as to be looked down upon by the same experts. 
It does not equal such commentaries as those written by Lightfoot, Swete, 
Plummer and other giants of a generation now gone. But in their time 
the minister knew more Greek and had more time for exegesis than the 
busy pastor of our must-have-a-new-car age. Commentaries, like other 
things, reflect the age in which they are written. And the commentator, 
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as well as his publisher, must have his constituency in mind if his book 
is to sell. What we have said is no reflection on the present commentary. 
It will surely find wide appeal among those who want a competent guide 
in dealing with the historical, linguistic, and critical problems found in 
Philippians and Philemon. 

For one thing, this commentary is solidly conservative in its viewpoint. 
The author evidently believes that the Bible is the Word of God. His 
treatment is always reverent. One will not find here a parade of critical 
theories. This statement does not mean that Dr. Miiller is unacquainted 
with such theories. The footnotes will acquaint the more technical reader 
with the extent of the author’s erudition. 

The Pauline authorship of Philippians and Philemon is adequately 
defended in the introductions. The common view that these epistles were 
written from Rome during Paul’s first imprisonment there is also upheld 
with persuasiveness. 

The chapters of these epistles are divided into a number of subdivisions 
(averaging about four verses), and on each division comments are made 
according to the verse-sequence in the Bible. The longest footnote, as 
would be expected from the author’s previously published work on the 
subject, is on the kenotic theories (pp. 83 ff.). Three such theories are 
outlined and, in turn, refuted by five arguments against them. Theauthor’s 


view is summarized as follows: 


In no ambigous way the historical Confessions of Christendom testify 
against the idea of a ‘‘self-emptying’’ of Christ which involves any 
conversion or abandonment of divine attributes when the eternal Son 
of God became man. In line with this the older Reformed theologians 
used to speak of the kenosis of Christ not as emissio, depositio or abditio 
but as occultatio or suppressio of the divine attributes of Christ during 
His earthly life (p. 85). 


Our criticisms of this commentary are few. Its good points far outweigh 
any flaws. We would, however, call attention to the following. 

We wonder why in a commentary written for the not-too-scholarly, and 
written in English, books are cited in the Dutch language. Not one reader 
in a hundred will have access to Christelijke Encyclopaedie. Could not 
A. T. Robertson’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of 
Historical Research share equal honor with Blass-Debrunner’s Grammatik 
des neutestamentlichen Griechisch — at least for the English reader? 

From the technical side the volume is well-printed. A Greek word on 
page 131 is turned upside down. 


There is so much on the good side in this work that we hesitate to speak 
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of weak points. There is one matter, however, that strikes us rather as 
a weakness. Some verses do not get the exegetical treatment that their 
importance would seem ‘to demand. For example, the list of Christian 
virtues in Phil. 4:8 gets only a ten-line treatment — and only one of the 
virtues is dealt with in a footnote. The comments here are barely more 
than a concise paraphrase. On the basis of the author’s brief treatment 
of Phil. 3:10, it would be hard to say whether he holds to two resurrections 
separated by a millennium or one general and simultaneous resurrection. 

We must not close this review without a brief word about the author’s 
comments on Philemon. This part is covered in about thirty pages. After 
a brief introduction, the main facts are set before us in rapid succession. 
The human side of the epistle and the circumstances of Paul’s life as a 
prisoner are brought out in graphic detail. Both Onesimus, the run-away 
slave, and Philemon, his master, become real persons. The question as to 
the relation of this epistle to slavery is dealt with in a delicate fashion, and 
Dr. Miiller goes here just as far as Paul went. There can be little doubt 
that this short letter is more significant — as we look back over the time 
since it was written — than its size would indicate. 

All in all Dr. Miiller has done fine work on Paul’s two letters dealt 
with in this volume. It will appeal to that large class of ministers who 
want their commentaries brief and to the point. And the more expert 
student will find, in the notes, comments on grammar and syntax and 
the text that will awaken a desire for more intensive investigation. Finally 
the educated layman will find here a real help in understanding these 
epistles. 


WIcK BROOMALL 


Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, South Carolina 


A. Mervyn Davies: Foundation of American Freedom. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1955. 253. $3.50. 


Not many Americans appear to believe that their country is in danger of 
disaster as a result of the growing disintegration of morality and the con- 
sequent failure of national unity and disciplined common purpose. The 
author of the volume under review and the reviewer, however, share a 
suspicion that there is such a danger and are anxious to take steps to 
prevent it. From such a concern stems this book. 


It is written by a journalist, educated in England but now an American 
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citizen, on the staff of the St. Louis Post Dispatch, writing also for other 
papers. The Post Dispatch is a crusading journal which has done much to 
preserve American freedoms. It is not surprising to find on its staff a man 
who believes in those freedoms and is interested in the question of where 
they came from. 

Davies’ conclusion is that American freedom is not only a child of the 
enlightenment but also, and more importantly, of the movement initiated 
by John Calvin and bearing his name (pp. 7f. et passim). The book 
becomes then a popular and very well-written (though a bit wordy) 
history of the prototypes of modern American free principles found in 
Geneva and the way in which they finally influenced the Constitution 
of the United States. It will serve as an excellent antidote to the views of 
anyone who believes that Calvinism and Puritanism are the antithesis 
of freedom. Davies proves, and does it convincingly, that the Calvinist 
contribution was not only an important one but the vital one. He points 
out the fallacies of those who would argue otherwise. 

There is one extraordinary weakness, however, in Davies. He takes the 
position that its ‘‘peculiar dogmas” could be discarded without ending 
Calvinism (p. 18). Apparently ‘‘its theological formulas’ are its most 
dispensable part (p. 237). The queer thing about this is that, historically, 
the other principles all grew out of the theological ones and without the 
latter there would not have been any of the former. It was because Calvin 
believed that God is sovereign that he drew the political and moral con- 
clusions that he did. Davies might reply that by “peculiar dogmas” and 
“theological formulas” he does not mean something like the sovereignty 
of God. But if that is not a theological dogma this reviewer does not know 
a dogma from a sow’s ear. In fact, Davies himself has to admit that, 
regardless of its ‘theological soundness’, “‘the doctrine of election . . . had 
great social consequences”’ (p. 68). Even he cannot keep the dogmas and 
the consequences apart. The old-fashioned Ritschlian liberals thought 
they could do that, but their number has declined. 

In any case, Davies does not have much use for conservatives in theology, 
and he tries to argue that it is to ‘‘the liberal school of Calvinism... that 
we owe our civil and religious liberty”’ (p. 79). But then, in due course, 
he gets around to perhaps the most prominent American Calvinist leader 
in that field, John Witherspoon, and the fact that he was the only clergy- 
man to sign the Declaration of Independence (pp. 224 f.). It almost sounds 
as though Davies considered Witherspoon a liberal Presbyterian (p. 134). 
At least, he never refers to Witherspoon’s strong anti-Moderatism in 
Scotland and his vigorous criticism of the theology of the Moderates, the 
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“liberals” of his day. If the Calvinism of John Witherspoon is what 
Davies means by liberal Calvinism he ought to revise his terminology for 
twentieth century use. If, on the other hand, liberalism is just an attitude 
of mind, he could forget his attack on the dogmas for some of the most 
liberal of contemporary Calvinists in that sense are among those who 
believe the dogmas. 

The book contains a few unimportant misprints. It is engineered for 
popular consumption and hence is without three-quarters of the footnotes 
it would otherwise have. There is an index but no bibliography. 

The treatment of the Synod of Dort in 1618 (pp. 110 ff.) shows little 
understanding of basic Calvinism. The reviewer suspects that Davies 
should either appreciate Dort more highly or agree with A. C. McGiffert 
and recognize that “‘there was in the (Arminian) movement the promise of 
a greater break to come, the prophecy of an application of the modern 
principle in a’ way to overthrow the old (the Calvinistic) completely” 
(Protestant Thought Before Kant, p. 189). Instead Davies says that the 
Arminians ‘‘accepted all that was really essential in Calvinism’”’ (p. 111). 

Calvin’s doctrine of the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit is thor- 
oughly misinterpreted (pp. 80f.). According to Calvin, the Spirit testifies 
to the authority of the Bible, not to the authority of any particular doctrine 
whether that doctrine is, or is not, in the Bible (cf. Edward A. Dowey, Jr.: 
The Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology, p. 107). 

The notion that the South African doctrine of apartheid is a fruit of 
conservative Calvinism is defended by an argument that has no more and 
no less to do with Calvinism that any “primitive Old Testament biblicism” 
(p. 113), whether it be Calvinist, Arminian, Fundamentalist, Moham- 
medan or Orthodox Hebrew. Primitivism is not a vice of which Calvinists 
have any monopoly. 

This book should render excellent service in the following directions: 
creating a popular understanding of the world-embracing concern of 
Calvinism, clarifying the part Calvinism has played in the countries where 
it has been influential, aiding in the comprehension of the forces that have 
been required to shape America, warning of the failure that may result 
from a withdrawal of the basic principles of the nation. 

It can be particularly valuable to young people, in classes especially, 
where it can be used to spark discussions on such subjects as the respon- 
sibilities of the civil magistrate (pp. 57 f.), the question of sphere limits in 
organizations (p. 64), the usefulness of international law (pp. 53 f.), the 
extent to which Geneva was a democracy in Calvin’s day (pp. 59 f.), why 
Calvinism has tended to favor freedom (p. 72), the causes of the French 
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Revolution (pp. 131 f.), whether Luther laid foundations for totalitarianism 
(Davies is very weak here) (pp. 136 f.), and others. 

This is welcome and stimulating popular reading. As the work of a 
Presbyterian ruling elder, we have indicated where we wish it were better. 
On the other hand, if all Presbyterian elders knew as much about the back- 
ground of their faith as Davies does, the United States of America would 
be a far better place in which to live. 


PAUL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


H. Shelton Smith: Changing Conceptions of Original Sin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1955. xiii, 242. $3.50. 


The author of this book is the James B. Duke Professor of American 
Religious Thought and Director of Graduate Studies in Religion at Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina, and as such he comes to us as an 
authority in the field of American theology. The substance of the book 
was delivered as the Levi Stone Lectures at Princeton Theological Seminary 
in the spring of 1951. 

Smith traces for us the changes that have taken place in the doctrine of 
original sin as held by leading American theologians from 1750 to the 
present day. Although the specific point under discussion is the doctrine 
of original sin, yet, because a man’s view of the human predicament is 
basic to his views of many other related doctrines, this study includes 
much more than might be expected. The subtitle of the book ‘‘A Study in 
American Theology since 1750” indicates this. The work is not a history 
of the doctrine. Rather it is an attempt “to understand the historical 
changes through which the doctrine of original sin has passed in the course 
of the development of American theology”’ (p. ix). It isa work that abounds 
in quotations from the original sources, and these quotations not only 
insure a more accurate and trustworthy presentation of the thought of 
each man but also convey the flavor of the times and even the heat of 
controversy. 

At the beginning of the American theological scene the federal doctrine 
of original sin as set forth in the Westminster Confession of Faith and in 
the Larger and Shorter Catechisms was firmly entrenched. The develop- 
ment in thought in succeeding generations is both interesting and in- 


formative. Passed in review before us as we read are such men as Daniel 
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Whitby, John Taylor, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel Webster, Charles 
Chauncy, Samuel Hopkins, Nathaniel Emmons, Timothy Dwight, Henry 
Ware, Nathaniel William Taylor, Horace Bushnell, Theodore Thornton 
Munger, William Adams Brown, Walter Rauschenbusch, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Paul Tillich among others. The last chapter which deals with the 
final three of the named men and with the more pessimistic view of human 
nature which is prevalent in many circles today is not presented as a 
climax to the book as though we had finally arrived but only as the present 
chapter in a continuing story. 

The story which Smith relates is a sad one. He tells of the gradual 
falling away from the truth until in the end the truth is so obliterated that 
it is impossible to see. Of course, many will see in this not a devolution 
but an evolution, not a doctrinal defection but the progress of the truth, 
not a falling away from, but a reaching toward, the true. Those who 
believe the Bible to be the infallible Word of God will not so react. The 
biblical doctrine of original sin is found in the Westminster standards as 
held by the early New England Puritans. Every step away from that was 
a step downward. What began as a belief in the total depravity of man- 
kind because of the fall of Adam ended in a belief in the essential goodness 
of man. This defection took place a step at a time. The individuals who 
took the steps might be otherwise orthodox in belief yet be in error in 
this point. The church of Jesus Christ, if it is to remain true to its Lord 
and to his Word, must ever be diligent in proclaiming the truth and par- 
ticularly in combatting error. There can be no true peace in the church 
without purity. 

Smith in this book gives us an excellent survey of the thought of the 
American Church, a field too often neglected even by Americans. 


JAcK J. PETERSON 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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